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Quality Wins Again! 


It’s the same breeze for all sailboats, yet one comes across the finish line before 


the others. All brands of coated blanks have to meet exactly the same pressroom 
conditions, but FALPACO Quality invariably finishes far out in front. The 
reason is the special coatings of Falpaco Blanks—a special coating for letterpress 


—a special coating for offset lithography—which assure excellent reproduction. 


Distributed by Authorized Paper Merchants trom Coast to Coast 


FALULAH conany 


New York Office—500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18 « Mills: Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Superior-figure matrices aligned at 
the top are assembled directly in the 
line of Ludlow matrices, from which 
is cast a single one-piece slug 


A FEW LUDLOW SUPERIOR 
FIGURE COMBINATIONS 


Superior-figure matrices, with or 

without underscore, are available 

for any Ludlow typeface in sets 

of 26 matrices, consisting of two 

each for the figures, dollar sign, 
“ wo 


period and lower-case ‘‘c,” or as 
sorts. 


$19" to $486 


24 Point Franklin Gothic Extra Condensed 


$3 97> 


30 Point Tempo Heavy 


$9493 


36 Point Tempo Medium Italic 








42 Point Karnak Black Italic 


$7 798 


48 Point Tempo Bold [illustrated in stick] 


$q@-°" 


60 Point Bodoni Black 


$Pi45 


72 Point Radiant Heavy 


~ Set Superior-Figure Combinations 
on the Ludlow 






With the use of superior-figure matrices on the Ludlow, 
the composing room of the commercial printer or the 
newspaper is equipped to produce price-figure combi- 
nations as easily and rapidly as ordinary display. 

The arrangement of these supplementary matrices in 
Ludlow matrix cases corresponds to the regular figure 
matrices, and they are readily accessible to place directly 
in the lines being assembled. The laborious “piecing” of 
single characters, or the time-consuming cutting and 
fitting of slugs and type are therefore entirely avoided. 
Ludlow superior-figure matrices are made to align at 
the top with the particular typeface and pointsize with 
which they are to be used. As both figures and superior 
figures are cast on the same slug, they will not pull out 
or get out of line, or become transposed in handling. 
Superior-figure matrices also are provided for italic 
and script typefaces, making these price combinations 
as easy to assemble as any roman letter. 

This simple method of handling superior figures rap- 
idly and efficiently is typical of many other economies 
afforded by the use of Ludlow as an essential part of 


composing room production. 


Ludlow Typog rd ph Company @ 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 





Published monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 309 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. Subscription, $4.00 a year in advance; single copies 40 cents. 
(Send Canadian funds—$4.50 a year; single copies, 45 cents—to The Inland Printer, Terminal A. P. O. Box 100, Toronto.) Foreign $10.00 a year; three years, $20.00. 
l « del 


Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Post Office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. Additi 
under date of April 30, 1948, Copyrighted 1948 Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation. 
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The complete line of 
WESTON Bond Papers 


Each bond paper in the complete 
Weston line enjoys a firmly estab- 
lished reputation for quality and 
superior performance, commands 
ready acceptance, promotes addi- 
tional volume in the most profitable 
grades. 


WESTON’'S BOND 
Extra No. 1, 100% Cotton Fibre 
WESTON’S DEFIANCE BOND 
100% Cotton Fibre 
WESTON’S HOLMESDALE BOND 
75% Cotton Fibre Content 
WESTON’S WINCHESTER BOND 
50% Cotton Fibre Content 
WESTON’S BLACKSTONE BOND 
25% Cotton Fibre Content 
WESTON’'S BLACKSTONE OPAQUE 
25% Cotton Fibre Content 
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Judged By Any Standards 


A Leader 
In Its Field 


Weston's 


BLACECS TOMS 





XO} GIs) 


25% COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 


N amed for the eminent jurist whose Commentaries 
profoundly influenced American Law, Weston’s 
BLACKSTONE BOND has for nearly two decades been 
the choice of buyers and users of 25% cotton fibre bond 
paper. Made by Weston, makers of a complete line 
of fine bond papers, it offers amazing quality in the 
economy-volume grade. As Weston’s BLACKSTONE 
BOND in white and a complete range of colors and as 
Weston’s BLACKSTONE OPAQUE, white only, this 
widely used and long established Weston bond paper 


provides countless opportunities for profitable sales. 
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Mave been added to the thousands already 
operating in the Chicago area. This demand for 

Miehle equipment is based on the experience 

of large and small plants in securing maximum 
production at minimum cost with Miehle presses. . . 

even on the toughest jobs. The constantly high 

production turned out by Miehles is based not on press 
speeds alone, but on steady, dependable operation 

as well... on all kinds of runs. . . together with 
simplicity of adjustments, complete accessibility and other 
features which reduce down time between runs—these 
are reasons why printers and pressmen prefer Miehle. 


It is-true in Chicago, and wherever fine printing is done— 
printers depend on Miehle. Visit a neighboring 

‘ plarit—ask the man who runs one—and you will see why 
Miehle presses are your logical choice for maximum 
production of highest quality work—day in and day out. 
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ar M 1E x, Improved Miehle 41 and 46 
& 4] ¢ | Single and Two Color Letterpresses 


Included among recent installations in the Chicago area and throughout 
LETTER PRE § b) E § the country are many of the improved Miehle 41 and 46 Single 
Color and Two Color Letterpresses. Here are some of the features of 
" 4 a these modern presses which mean real production: 
e. New Dexter Stream Feeder e Positive Chain Delivery ¢ Four Roller Distribution 
- of due AX) Convenient Accessibility e Simple Adjustments e Steady, Dependable Operation 

e 









Write for new catalog describing these new letterpresses. 


MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
20li1 HASTINGS STREET (14th and Damen) 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 





ACRAPLATE 


FOR RUBBER AND PLASTIC PLATE PRODUCTION 


Here’s what 


More than 200 ACRAPLATES are already 
bringing these and many other advantages 
to leading plants throughout the United 


it can do 
for you 





Eliminate the profitless investment 
and costly storage of standing forms. 
Resinous matrices can be stored in- 
definitely in 1/4 the space and 
weigh only about 1/30 as much. 


Permit many more jobs to be run 
in multiple with resultant saving in 


press time 


Yield definite saving in ink and 
make-ready costs...often permit 
higher press speeds 


Speed up gathering and jogging 
because sheets lie flat after print- 
ing due to extremely light impres- 
sion and elimination of embossing 








papers 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 


ALA.: W. H. Atkinson; Partin Paper Co.; Sloan Paper Co. 
ARIZ.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ARK.: Roach Paper Co. 

CAL.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; General Paper Co.; 
Seaboard Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

COLO.: Dixon & Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

CONN.: Alling Paper Co.; John Carter & Co.; Rourke-Eno 
Paper Co. 

D. of C.: R. P. Andrews; Barton, Duer & Koch; Frank Parsons 
Paper Co.; Stanford; Wilcox-Walter-Furlong. 

FLA.: Capital Paper Co.; Central Paper Co.; Everglade Paper 
Co. ; Jacksonville Paper Co.; Tampa Paper Co. 

GA.: Atlantic Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Macon Paper 
Co.; Sloan Paper Co.; Somerville-Seybeld Paper Co. 

IDA.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Zellerbach. 

ILL.: Berkshire Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Chicago 
Paper Co.; Dwight Bros. Paper Co.; LaSalle Paper Co.; 
Messinger Paper Co.; Midland Paper Co.; Swigart Paper Co.; 
James White. 

IND.: Central Ohio; Century Paper Co.; Crescent Paper Co.; 
Diem & Wing; Indiana Paper Co.; C. P. Lesh Paper Co. 
IOWA: Bermingham & Prosser; Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham. 
KAN.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

KY.: Louisville Paper Co. 

LA.: Graham Paper Co.; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 

ME.: C. M. Rice Paper Co.; C. H. Robinson. 

MD.: Antietam Paper Co.; Barton, Duer & Koch; Baxter Pa- 
per Co.; 0. F. H. Warner & Co.; White-Rose Paper Co., Inc. 
MASS.: Bulkley, Dunton & €o., Inc.; Butler-Dearden; Carter, 
Rice & Co.; John Carter & Co.; Century Paper Co.; Colonial 
Paper Co.; H. Lindenmeyr & Sons; Mill Brand Papers; Paper 
House of N. E. 

MICH.: Beecher, Peck & Lewis; Bermingham & Prosser; 
Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co.; Grand Rapids Paper 
Co.; Seaman-Patrick; Union Paper & Twine. 

MINN.: John Boshart; General Paper Corp.; The John Leslie 
Paper Co. 

MO.: Acme Paper Co.; Bermingham & Prosser; Central States 
Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co., K. C. Paper House; Tobey 
Fine Papers, Inc.; Weber Paper Co.; Zellerbach. 

MONT.: Carpenter Paper Co.; The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEB.: Carpenter Paper Co. 

N. J.: Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; Lathrop 
Paper Co.; Lewmar Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry Lindenmeyr 
& Sons. 

NEW YORK CITY: H. P. Andrews; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
Inc.; M. M. Elish & Co., Inc.; Forest Paper Co.; J. & F. B. 
Garrett; Green & Low; Lathrop Paper Co.; J. E. Linde; Henry 
Lindenmeyr & Sons; Majestic Paper Corp.; Marquardt & 
Co.; Merriam Paper Co.; Miller & Wright; A. W. Pohiman; 
Reinhold-Gould, Inc.; J. F. Sarle Co., Inc.; Schlosser Paper 
Corp.; Vernon Bros. & Co.; Walker-Goulard-Plehn; Willmann 
Paper Co. 

NEW YORK: Fine Papers Inc.; Franklin-Cowan; J. & F. B. 
Garrett; V. H. Smith. 

N. C.: Dillard Paper Co.; Cape Fear Paper Co. 

OHIO: Alling & Cory Co.; Central Ohio; Chatfield Paper Corp.; 
Cleveland Paper Co.; Diem & Wing; The Johnston Paper Co.; 
Ohio & Michigan Paper Co.; Scioto Paper Co.; Union Paper 
& Twine Co. 

OKLA.: Carpenter Paper Co.; Graham; Tulsa Paper Co. 
ORE.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. of Ore.; 
Fraser; Zellerbach. 











States and nine foreign countries. They ex- 
plain why more os than ever are install- 
ing ACRAPLATES today. Write for Bulletin 


PA.: Alling & Cory Co.; Chatfield & Woods; A. Hartung & Co.; 
Johnston, Keffer & Trout; Paper Merchants, Inc.; Thos. W. 
Price Co.; Raymond & McNutt Co.; G. A. Rinn; Schuylkill 
Paper Co.; H. A. Whiteman & Co.; Whiting-Patterson Co.; 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong. 

R. 1.: John Carter & Co.; Narragansett Paper Co.; Carter, 
Rice & Co 

S. C.: Dillard Paper Co. 

TENN.: Bond-Sanders Paper Co. ; Clements Paper Co. ; Graham 
Paper Co.; Southern Paper Co.; Southland Paper Co. 

TEX.: Carpenter Paper Co.; C. & G. Paper House; Clampitt 
Paper Co.; Graham Paper Co. 

UTAH: Carpenter Paper Co.; Dixon & Co.; Zellerbach. 

VA.: Cauthorne Paper Co.; Dillard Paper Co.; Old Dominion 
Paper Co.; Richmond Paper Co.; B. W. Wilson. 

WASH.: Blake, Moffitt & Towne; Carter, Rice & Co. of Wash.; 


241 and complete details. 


LAKE ERIE 





LAKE ERIE 
Engineering Corp. 
504 Woodward Avenue 
Buffalo 17, N. Y. 


Offices in Principal Cities and Foreign Countries 


ENGINEERING CORP 
BUFFALO, NY. US.A. 








@ Leading manufacturer of hydraulic | Zellerbach. 
resses—all sizes and types—stereotyping ... plastics molding... processing... ru WIS.: Bouer Paper Co.; Wisconsin Paper & Products Co.; 
~ vulcanizing... metal working... forging... metal extrusion...special purpose. Woelz Bros. 
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DELIRIUM PREMIUMS 


The use of premiums as a sales-stimulant is sky- 
rocketing, according to the advertising press, and 
is now much greater than it ever was before the 
war. It is so great, in fact, that premiums, in them- 
selves, constitute an expanding American industry 
of no small size. 

Paper plays an interesting and important role in 
this industry, for it is obviously as vital to the 
creation, manufacture, distribution. packaging, and 
advertising of premiums as it is to the production, 
packaging, and promotion of those products which 


rely upon the lure of premiums for increased sales. 


The continuing research which leads to the con- 
tinual improvement of all Mead Papers of the Mead, 
Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright lines is the premium 
offered by ‘Paper Makers to America” to American 
industry. It is your assurance that these multi- 
purpose papers will continue to be “the best buy 


in paper today.” 





* * * Mead offers a completely diversified line of papers in 
colors, substances, and surfaces for every printed use, including 
such famous grades as Mead Bond; Moistrite Bond and Offset; 
Process Plate; Wheelwright Bristols and Indexes; D & C 
Black & White; and Printflex Coated Papers. 


MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF PAPER MAKING 


THE MEAD CORPORATION e 





ESTABLISHED 1846 


The Mead Sales Company, 230 Park Avenue, New York.17 « Sales Offices: Mead, Dill & Collins, and Wheelwright Papers « Philadelphia + Boston » Chicago « Dayton 
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“PAPER MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


SHIPPED SAME DAY 
AS ORDER RECEIVED 





Ys 
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& @ 
Cutting Dies 7 
Printers Die Cutting Manual on Req 
Printers ''24 idea Book'’ on Request 
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© Letterpress or offset, it’s the fidelity of 





















Your Proof 
Is in Your 
Printing ! 


reproduction of fine halftones, solids and lines 
that determines quality printing. Daycos com- 
bine fine printing with production “sureness” that 
eliminates a lot of costly down time. Dayco’s velvety- 
smooth surface picks up and deposits inks in just the 
right places—even if those inks are of the difficult 
types which fight ordinary rollers. Maintaining 
true circumference throughout seasonal changes, 
Daycos are unaffected by oil, heat or murderous 
speed runs. Carefully compounded, Daycos are 
made to your particular requirements. So get 
set for more profitable press runs, with the 
roller that outlasts ordinary rollers four to 
one! For better printing, at lower cost per 
month, write: Dayton Rubber, Dayton, O. 


dayco 


ROLLERS FOR THE PRINTING INDUSTRY 


layton Awaber 


The Originators and Pioneers of Synthetic Rubber Printing and Lithographic Rollers 
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FEEDING 


GATHERING and INSERTING 


TRIMMING 


FOLDING 


| Tine DEXTER SORTING MACHINE - For 
paper mills. Speeds production and eliminates waste 
motion in coated paper and bond finishing rooms. 


ies CHRISTENSEN HIGH SPEED 
BRONZER - For all types of sheet bronzing. 


Levter & Christensen Machines 


All Dexter and Christensen Products are sold and serviced by 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, General Sales Offices 
330 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
CHRISTENSEN Machines are built by Christensen Machine Company 
at Racine, Wisc. 
DEXTER Machines are built by Dexter Folder Company of Pearl River, N. Y. 
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The reproduction 
<Caution > of seals and spe- 
cial devices is a 


, part of our service 
, to the printer and 
\ publisher. Our 
» mat department 
5 can enlarge or reduce practically any 
design you may need. 
¢ Cast in hard foundry 
¢ metal they may be 
¢ produced in any de- 
( sired quantity at a 
4 fraction of the cost of 
S 
S 
§ 
.) 
S 
S 
) 
S 
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any other process. 


(| WARNING) 
Baltimore Type 


15-17 S. Frederick St. 





your dealer can 
take your order 
or write direct 





Baltimore 2, Md. 
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for better alignment 
3 to 4 times faster! 


SYVTRON 4 
me PAPER JOGGERS 


Fill The Bill! 


They'll help to re- 
duce the high cost of 
production by speed- 
ing up manual jog- 
ging — getting more 
stock to the cutter, 
to the press, to the 
bindery—in a shorter 
time. 











Single Action—Vertical 


Write for Folder 
SYNTRON 
Co. 


575 Lexington 
Homer City, Pa. 





Double Action—Automatic 
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3 questions 


That deserve high-priority rating 
among PAPER CUTTER BUYERS 


TAKE SEYBOLD Heavy-Duty 40” Precision 
Paper Cutting Machines. 

Seybold certainly has not overlooked any oppor- 
tunity to make the operator’s work easier, and 
safer. Of course a Seybold has a clutch, clamp pres- 
sure adjustment, illuminated table and gauges, 
etc. We consider all of them minor to the major 
job of “How well”, “How much” and “How long”. 
That is why we continue to stress the importance 


Now Available — Seybold Heavy-Duty 40” Precision Paper Cutters 


In line with our policy of “first come, first served”, Seybold offers a limited 
number of Heavy-Duty 40” Paper Cutters for early delivery—as soon as 
4 to 6 weeks in many instances. These machines are now on display at all 
Seybold district offices. Send in the coupon for additional information. 
Better yet, stop in and see this machine in action today. Find out for yourself 
why “Double-End-Pull, combined with Continuous Double-Shear knife 


action” makes such a big difference in paper cutter performance. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


General Offices, Cleveland 5, Ohio 


HARRIS PRESSES e SEYBOLD CUTTERS 
OTHER GRAPHIC ARTS EQUIPMENT 


DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, Toronto 





of “Double-End-Pull, combined with Continuous 
Double-Shear knife action”. 

These are the two all important reasons why 
Seybold owners get cleaner, more accurate cutting 
. . . why cutter marks are eliminated . .. why 
there are no uncut sheets at the bottom of the 
pile .. . why knives stay sharp and last longer ... 
why upkeep is reduced to a minimum ... why years 
of usefulness are added to the life of the machine. 












bold Company ' 
Cleveland 5, Ohio 
dditional inform 
resentative ca 


Harris-Sey 
General Offices, 
(__ ) Please send a 
) Please have reP 
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Matchless Moments with Oxford Paper 





by Tony Barlow 
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AD AGENCY PRODUCTION DEPARTMENT HOLDS 
PARTY IN HONOR OF CATALOG PRINTED 
ON OXFORD POLAR SUPERFINE ENAMEL 
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IECES printed by letterpress on 

Oxford Polar Superfine Enamel 
almost make you feel like throwing a 
party in their honor. And there are 
plenty of places where Polar is the 
paper to specify. 
Polar is superfine for direct mailings, 
catalogs, house organs and school and 
college annuals. It’s ideal for photo- 
graphic art books, company reports 
and scientific texts, too — anywhere 
you want to reproduce fine illustrative 
detail by the letterpress process. 


With Polar, you can specify 150-line 
screen or finer, and get letterpress 
reproduction that renders the finest 
half-tone copy with jewel-like clean- 
ness and snap. Four-color process 
work, type matter, line art— everything 
looks better on Polar Superfine. 


Here’s why: Oxford’s Polar Superfine 
Enamel has the “custom-made” touch 
that makes it a truly fine paper. Con- 


stant checks on each run—from pulp 
to finished sheet—assure you of a 
paper you can’t beat for uniformity 
and quality —for consistent surface 
brightness, smooth level coating and 
over-all excellence. 


Assuring you of quality printing — 


Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, Maineflex C1S Litho, 
Mainefold Enamel, White Seal Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax 
English Finish, Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


and satisfied clients — is the business 
of Oxford Paper Merchants. So look 
to them and their detailed knowledge 
of all papers when you plan your next 
printing job. You'll find an Oxford 
Merchant near you — in any of 48 key 
cities, coast to coast. 











OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carrollton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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EBCO willard 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS SEND 
FOR BOOKLET. CLIP THIS COU- 
PON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD. 









Positive Sheet-by-Sheet 
Reloading Type Feeder 


Positive Sheet Control 
from Feeder to Guides 


| Pre-Register Slow-Down Guides 
| Unique Patented Front Guides 
' Patented Pull Side Guide 
_ Positive Register Detectors 
' Three Point Registering 
‘* Mechanism 

Skeleton Feeding Cylinder 
Efficient Adequate 
Dampening Motion 
Accessible Sturdy 
Dampening Rollers 
E.B.CO Plated Water Rollers 
Inker Driven from Main Drive 


Ink Fountain Holds Ample Supply 
of Ink 


Cylinders Balanced on Tapered 
Roller Bearings 


Patented Individually Sprung 
Grippers 


Four Form Rollers of Different 
Diameters 


Variable Accurate Ink Fountain 
Easily Cleaned 


Quick Accurate Paper Thickness 


<3 Co Setting 








Full Sight Large Diameter 
Inking Rollers 

Patented Fast Action Plate 
Clamps 

Rapid Accurate Plate Cylinder 
Adjustment 

Proper Blanket Tension Easily Applied 
Inbuilt Automatic Clear View Delivery 
Streamlined for Safety 

Scientific Color Finishes 

Easy to Clean Wear Resistant Enamels 


Correctly Designed Heavy Jig 
Bored Side Frames 


Rugged One Piece Welded Steel Base 
Accuracy in Gear Manufacturing 
Careful Inspection in Manufacturing 
Run-in and Tested at Factory 
Comparatively Easy to Learn to Operate 
“V" Belt Drive from 
Variable Speed Motor 

Well Guarded but Permits 
Access to Working Parts 
Reduced Maintenance — 
Standard Replacement Parts 
Simplified Operating Press Controls 

Up to 6,000 I.P.H.—Plus Less Down-Time 


MORE PROFIT 





KS to the 


PRINTING MACHINERY DIVISION 
ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


445 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
400 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
RUSS BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 
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LAWSON CUTTERS rate BEST! | 


Straight Line 
---- DOUBLE END KNIFE PULL ---.. 


an exclusive feature of the 
46” and 52” 


LAWSON HYDRAULIC 
CLAMP CUTTERS 
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ylic clamp PT ee 
and 52” LAWSON CUTTERS 








both 46” 


completely hydra 


exclusive on 





LAWSON ...the standard of excellence for 


* safety + dependability 
* accuracy * production 


LAWSON 39”, 46” and 52” CUTTERS give you the advantage of the latest scientific advance- 
ments and engineering improvements, plus a half century of experience in paper cutting machinery. 


ona WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURES! . . . complete, fully illustrated descriptions 
and specifications of the 39’, 46” and 52” LAWSON CUTTERS. Send for them now! 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 







HARRY W. BRINTNALL CO., INC...... Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle 
A. E. HEINSOHN PRINTING MACHINERY.............. Denver, Colo. 
TURNER PRINTING MACHINERY, INC........ Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit 
SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO............0e0000. Atlanta, Ga. 
SOUTHWESTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY, INC...... pease aoa Dallas, Texas 
BOSTON Pe ED ah cds a ase Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 






PHILADELPHIA 





MAIN OFFICE AND SHOWROOM: 426 WEST 33rd STREET, NEW YORK I, N.Y 


PIONEERS IN PAPER CUTTING MACHINERY SINCE 1898 
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jgood investment in 


PRINTING 


THE COTTRELL TWO-COLOR SHEET-FED ROTARY 


Here is a press designed and engineered to achieve depend- 
able, and often record breaking production of flawless color 
printing. These outstanding two-color presses will print at 
speeds of up to 4500 sheets per hour or 5500 sheets per hour 
depending upon the size of press used. 
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In every aspect from quality to volume delivered, the Cottrell 
two-color rotary should be considered in the printer’s plans. 











Cc. COTTRELL & SONS CO. 


Westerly, Rhode Island 


New York: 25 E. 26th St. e Clayburn Division: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., Mil kee, Wis. 
Chicago: Daily News Bidg., 400 W. Madison St. e Smyth-Horne,Ltd., 13 Bedford Row, London W.C. 1, Enz 
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of Envelope 
in One Operation 




















17,000 ‘SB 
10,000 015,000 ap 


per hour! 















With a SOUTHWORTH-POST 
LIGHTNING SPEED ENVELOPE PRESS 


The accurate, automatic action of the Southworth-Post Envelope Press 
enables the operator to produce more work in less time than ever 
before, printing BOTH face and flap of envelopes, at from 10,000 to 
18,000 an hour. 


The press is simplicity itself. Prints from type, Ludlow, linotype slugs, 
electros, or rubber plates. Forms are changed in a matter of moments. 
Heat, cold, or static do not affect feeding. 
















This completely automatic press will put any printshop on the road 
to quicker and greater profits, at a low investment. Takes up space 
of only 53 x 27 inches on a table. Write for full particulars. 


SOUTHWORTH, MACHINE CO. 


30 Warren Avenue Portland, Maine 
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This Month’s 
Specimen Sheet of 
EASTERN’S ATLANTIC BOND 





shows 
an arrangement of 


Lydian Type 


i. the month of August, Eastern Corporation 


is distributing to printers and buyers of printing 


a specimen sheet of Eastern’s Atlantic Bond which 
shows an arrangement of Lydian and Lydian Bold 
Type. This sheet was designed and set by John M. 
Lamoureux of St. Louis, Missouri, one of the out- 
standing typographers in the Middle West. 
Eastern’s Atlantic Bond is a genuinely water- 
marked, easy to print paper of uniform thickness 
and finish. Free from waves, wrinkles, and lint, it 


has a specially sized surface which lies flat on the 
press and takes clean, sharp impressions. For printing 
fine letterheads and business forms, no paper could 
be more popular with printers and their customers. 

If you, as one who specifies paper or printing, are 
interested in this specimen sheet of Eastern’s Atlantic 
Bond and would like to receive specimen sheets of 
Fastern’s other fine business papers, a request on 
your business letterhead will receive prompt atten- 


tion from our Advertising Department. 





EASTERN 


CORPORATION 


bd BANGOR, MAINE 
Makers of Alantie Bond and other Fine Business FipeD 
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Quality Proofs... of 


No. 3* Vandercook Proof Press 


Form Size: 14x18” 


Excellent general purpose proof press 


with automatic inking for producing proofs of highest quality, 
including process color and etch proofs. Also ideal for testing 
plates. ¢ The No. 3 Vandercook inking system is adequate for 
the heaviest forms. Both form rollers are gear driven; contact 
with the form is adjustable. Five grippers are automatic, insur- 
ing firm hold on large or small sheets. Micrometer front and 
side guides, with adjustable spring sheet holders to engage 
the sheet above the printing line, insure positive register. 


Guarded gears insure utmost in safety. 


A proof press you'll be proud to own! 


*One of the eight Vandercook Proof Presses sold exclusively by 


American Type Founders Sales Corporation 


Branches in principal cities 
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NORTHWEST PAPER COMPANY... . CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 








NORTHWEST BOND 
NORTHWEST LEDGER 
NORTHWEST MIMEO BOND 
NORTHWEST OFFSET 
NORTHWEST INDEX BRISTOL 
NORTHWEST POST CARD 
KLO-KAY BOOK 

KLO-KAY LABEL 

MOUNTIE BOOK 

MOUNTIE OFFSET 
CARLTON BOND 

CARLTON LEDGER 
CARLTON MIMEOGRAPH 
CARLTON DUPLICATOR 
NORTH STAR WRITING 
POSTER 
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PAPER COMPAN Y 


CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 


CHICAGO 6 - 20 N. WACKER DRIVE 


MINNEAPOLIS 2-FOSHAY TOWER 


ST. LOUIS 3 - SHELL BUILDING 


EN VEtO PE 


NORTEX WHITE 
NORTEX BUFF 
NORTEX GRAY 
MOUNTIE 
CARLTON 
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CONVERTING 


PAPETERIES 

DRAWING 

ADDING MACHINE 
REGISTER 

LINING 

GUMMING 

COATING RAW STOCK 
CUP PAPER 
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In the picture above, the new Hammermill Cockle- 
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Send for this F/CE Hammermill Portfolio 


weeny ee aac 


Bond “sells itself’ ! 


sparkle and distinction to good design and press work. 


NE tone Bond Portfolio (upper left) has been opened It is these qualities, plus the way this paper feeds 
to show the inside spread, including the pocket of and takes ink on the press, that have given Cockle- 
printed specimens. At the right and bottom these tone Bond such an enthusiastic list’ of users in just 
fine examples of the graphic arts have been spread one year. 
out to suggest the wide variety of uses for which Send the coupon for the Portfolio, See why 
you can confidently recommend this handsome, Cockletone Bond “sells itself.” 
tub-sized air-dried paper. 

STOCK 


You will find this Portfolio a very impressive 
selling aid when discussing a stationery job. 

Examine Cockletone Bond yourself. Note the 
‘“theavier feel,”’ the crisp crackle and snap that add 


And 
send for this 
sample book 


age 


| 





1601 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
e Bond Portfolio and inclu 
for letterhead use. 


le book 
Hammermill Paper Company, er 
d me FREE — the Cockleton 
se sen —_ i — 
as ing Cockletone Bond in all weig' ‘ 
ra ane hie 5 i Position. =o ao 
ais ttach to, or write on, your business letterhea 
(Please a . 
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RELIANCE 


This Modern Champlain Press 
depends on Reliance Vk S Drive 
for operating flexibility. 





vx$ 











Conveniently-packaged, factory-wired VS 
Drives are zeailable from 1 to 200 hp. 
Two or more Motors may be operated 
simultaneously from a single Control Unit. 


RELIANCE VS DRIVE 


“Adjustable-Speeds from A-c. Circuits” 


Throughout the graphic arts field, the ability to adjust the speed of 
equipment to suit the job is often vital to efficient, profitable opera- 
tion. And because Reliance V*S Drive provides quicker, easier speed 
changing with smoother acceleration and deceleration . . . it is claim- 
ing more and more users. Operating from A-c. circuits, this Com- 
pletely-packaged, All-electric, Adjustable-speed Drive also offers quick, 
smooth starting and stopping . . . jogging speed for make-ready 
and inspection... maintenance of proper tension. Control can be 
manual or automatic... either at the press or from remote stations. 
Write today for mew Bulletin 311, giving further facts it will pay you 
to have on Reliance V*S, the drive that has been proved in 10 years 
of successful applications. 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Photograph courtesy Chevrolet Division, General Motors Corporation 


Fine Half-Tone Reproductions 
Require Fine Coated Paper 


“Fresh as a daisy after driving 93 miles” captioned the above photograph in a 


Chevrolet advertisement. This splendid example of publicity, designed to attract 


women, was employed to illustrate a recent article in ADVERTISING AGE... 


one of many national publications wsing Consolidated Coated for top-quality 


printing of illustrations and text. 


Consolidated Coated 


Papers 


The comfort, style and convenience of motor 
cars, furniture or household utensils . . . of 
unusual interest to women... can be vividly 
portrayed with good photographs. 

The smooth, enameled surfaces of Con- 


solidated Coated reproduce all the beauty 


PRODUCTION GLOSS 
MODERN GLOSS 


and details of fine photographs in a striking 
and realistic manner. Yet this superior 
enamel is sold at uncoated paper prices. 
Manufactured in weights down to 45 
pounds, Consolidated Coated meets almost 


any printing need. 








YOUR PAPER MERCHANT 
CAN SUPPLY YOU 
WITH ENVELOPES 

MADE BY OLD COLONY 











Old Colony Newspage 





A ROUNDUP 
OF ENVELOPE NEWS AND 
INFORMATION OF VALUE 
TO PRINTERS 
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Envelope Makers for Brown Company, Eastern, Hurlbut, Linton Brothers, Mead, Rising, Strathmore, Valley and Warren 
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UNDER THE FLAP 


By S. GUY ASHLEY 
Vice President and Sales Manager 


August! Quite a month for me 
...1 have two anniversaries. . . 
You’d never guess! ! ! 

August! The ending of sum- 
mer vacations, with Fall fast ap- 
proaching when cool evenings 
are the shadows being cast by 
Old Man Winter. 

Autumn has much in store for 
us... the ripe fruit coming in, 
the rich beauty of the flowers, the 
wondrous extravagance of color 
taken on by the leaves of the 
trees. 

The coming of Autumn re- 
minds us that it is time to start 
Christmas Season plans — par- 
ticularly plans for Special Sea- 
sonal Cards and Announcements 
and their Envelopes. ' 

The sooner you tell your paper 
merchant about your specialty 
announcement and envelope re- 
quirements, the more certain 
will be your chance of getting 
exactly what you want in time 
for holiday mailing — either 
from his stock or on his order 
from Old Colony, source of supply 
for really outstanding envelopes. 

Announcements that embrace 
the charm and dignity of design 
worthy of your customers’ exact- 
ing demands are made, as you 
know, by the Old Colony Envel- 
ope Company. 


ARE YOU ON OUR LIST? 


The Old Colony Envelope 
Company maintains an extensive 
mailing list of printers and 

. engravers who receive reprints of 
the Newspage each month as well 
as special material published 
from time to time such as the 
“Manual of Postal Information” 
and the “Envelope Die Manual.” 

If you are not receiving this 
material — or if you wish to have 
it mailed to other people in your 
organization — please drop us a 
line and let us know. We'll be 
very glad to oblige by adding 
your name — or theirs — to our 
mailing list. 
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HOW TO GET BORDERING 
AT ITS BEST 


Bordering — whether it be 
for mourning announcements, 
birth announcements, personal 
stationery or — specialties — 
must be done superbly well to 
be effective. 

Our long experience has indi- 
cated that top quality border- 
ing is done only by hand —- and 
long experience is needed to 
meet specifications that range 
from a minimum border of 1/64 
of an inch to 144 inch or more. 

Skilled operators, time-tested 
methods and a wide variety of 
colors, crisp or delicate, are at 
your service at Old Colony. 








GREAT CARE [5 NEEDED 
TO GET GOOD GUMMING 


The Twelfth in a Behind-the-Scenes 
Series On Making Quality Envelopes 


Getting the best gumming pos- 
sible is one of the most important 
factors in making fine envelopes. 

But there’s a lot more to gum- 
ming than meets either the eye 
or the tongue — you need the 
right ingredients, and a formula 
for compounding them. 

During the war, some of the 
ingredients used in making gum 
could not be obtained and infer+ 
ior substitutes had to be used. 





INQUIRIES FOR ENVELOPE PRICES, 
SHIPPING DATES AND SAMPLES ARE 
HANDLED QUICKLY AT OLD COLONY 





Experts Give Exceptional Service Through Coordination of 
Inventory Control and Production Planning 





WESTFIELD, MASS.—Printers and -engravers, through their 
paper merchants, can rely on quick handling of their envelope in- 
quiries by the Sales Department at the Old Colony Envelope plant. 





Now these essential supplies are 
back and making satisfactory 
gum is again possible. 

The ingredients for gum used 
on envelopes made by Old Colony 
are the best money can buy. Old 
Colony’s method of compound- 
ing was developed exclusively 
for us by one of the country’s 
leading industrial chemists. The 
result is a superior gum. 

Behind good gumming stand 
years of patient research in solv- 
ing many complex physical and 
chemical problems. For instance, 
the strength of different papers 
varies and the adhesive used for 
each one must vary too, so that 
every seal is as strong as, or 
stronger than, the paper itself. 

We will tell you more about 
the problems of gum manufac- 
ture next issue—and about how 
Old Colony has solved them. 








An exclusive compounding method makes superior gums for 
envelopes made by Old Colony. Above, the gum delivery cart 
for servicing machines with the proper gum for each paper. 
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Old Colony’s sales personnel 
has acquired, over the years, a 
thorough knowledge of all phases 
of envelope manufacture. They 
know paper, envelope-making 
equipment, die sizes and styles, 
traffic and transportation. Their 
goal is to answer al! questions — 
received by mail, telegram, tele- 
phone and __ teletypewriter — 
quickly and accurately. 

A modern inventory control 
shows them, at a glance, how 
much stock, converted or flat, is 
on hand — and an equally up-to- 
date production planning system 
instantly tells how soon an order 
can be geared into the schedule. 

Information on prices and 
shipping dates can be gathered 
in a matter of minutes. Most 
sample and special layout re- 
quests can be filled the same day 
—the others are taken care of 
the following morning. 

Much of Old Colony’s reputa- 
tion for quick service is due to 
these experienced people. 


PERFECTION IS ASSURED IN 
WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Buyers of wedding announce- 
ments expect perfect’ merchan- 
dise — they are not satisfied if 
these items have a mar or blem- 
ish of any kind. 

That is why every sheet of wed- 
dings made by Old Colony, from 
100% rag through No. 1 pape- 
terie, is inspected. Any sheet that 
shows a defect in either paper or 
workmanship is rejected. 

So, for assurance of satisfied 
customers, specify wedding an- 
nouncements made by the Old 
Colony Envelope Company. 
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WW CHALLENGE Series K PROOF PRESS 


There’s nothing like it—a brand new series of 
Challenge Proof Presses—3 Styles—cylinder press 
design. The cylinder revolves while the recipro- 
cating bed rides on anti-friction rollers, assuring 
accurate, unyielding impressions and very easy 
operation. 


Sheets are fed to cylinder grippers and a microm- 
eter side guide. A foot trip prevents offset on the 
cylinder packing during the return stroke of the 
press. The feed board slides back to provide clear 


access to cylinder packing. Grippers can be opened 
at any position of cylinder to release printed sheet. 


Two sizes handle anything from an ordinary gal- 
ley proof up to 14%"x23%" or 19%"x23%". Sold as 
shown (Style KE) with 20" ink distributor or 
(Style K) with ink plate only; also (Style KA) 
with automatic inker. All machines are equipped 
with feed board, delivery board, and a zinc galley 
plate for proofing forms when removed from the 
galley. Write for complete data at once! 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 





*"Over SO Years in Service of the 
Graphic Arts’’ 


DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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8 Point: How is one to assess and evaluate a type face in terms 
of its esthetic design? Why do the pace-makers in the art of 
printing rave over a specific face of type? What do they see in 
it? Why is it so superlatively pleasant to their eyes? Good de- 
sign is always practical design. And what they see in a good 
type design is, partly, its excellent practical fitness to perform 
its work. It has a “heft” and balance in all of its parts just right 
for its size, as any good tool has. Your good chair has all of its 
parts made nicely to the right size to do exactly the work that 
the chair has to do, neither clumsy and thick, nor “skinny” and 
weak, no waste of material and no lack of strength, and, be- 
yond that, the chair may have been made by a man who 
worked out in it his sense of fine shapes and curves and pro- 
portions: it may be, actually, a work of art. The same thing 
holds for shapes of letters. And your chair, or your letter (if a 
true artist made it) will have, besides its good looks, a suit- 
ability to the nth degree to be sat in, or stamped on paper and 
How is one to assess and evaluate a type face in terms of its 
esthetic design? Why do the pace-makers in the art of printing 
8 point on 9-point body 

9 Point: How is one to assess and evaluate a type face in 
terms of its esthetic design? Why do the pace-makers in 
the art of printing rave over a specific face of type? What 
do they see in it? Why is it so superlatively pleasant to their 
eyes? Good design is always practical design. And what 
they see in a good type design is, partly, its excellent prac- 
tical fitness to perform its work. It has a “heft” and balance 
in all of its parts just right for its size, as any good tool has. 
Your good chair has all of its parts made nicely to the right 
size to do exactly the work that the chair has to do, neither 
clumsy and thick, nor “skinny” and weak, no waste of 
material and no lack of strength. And, beyond that, the 
chair may have been made by a man who worked out in it 
his sense of fine shapes and curves and proportions: it may 
be, actually, a work of art. The same thing holds for shapes 
How is one to assess and evaluate a type face in terms of 
its esthetic design? Why do the pace-makers in the art of 
9 point on 10-point body 

10 Point with Jtalic and SMALL Caps: How Is ONE to 
assess and evaluate a type face in terms of its esthetic 
design? Why do the pace-makers in the art of printing 
rave over a specific face of type? What do they see in 
it? Why is it so superlatively pleasant to their eyes? 
Good design is always practical design. And what they 
see in a good type design is, partly, its excellent prac- 
tical fitness to perform its work. It has a “heft” and bal- 
ance in all of its parts just right for its size, as any good 
tool has. Your good chair has all of its parts made 
nicely to the right size to do exactly the work that the 
chair has to do, neither clumsy and thick, nor “skinny” 
and weak, no waste of material and no lack of strength. 
How is one to assess and evaluate a type face in terms 
of its esthetic design? Why do the pace-makers in the 


10 point on 11-point body 


11 Point with Italic and SMALL Caps: How Is ONE 
to assess and evaluate a type face in terms of its es- 
thetic design? Why do the pace-makers in the art of 
printing rave over a specific face of type? What do 
they see in it? Why is it so superlatively pleasant to 
their eyes? Good design is always practical design. 
And what they see in a good type design is, partly, 
its excellent fitness to perform its work. It has a 
“heft” and balance in all of its parts just right for its 
size, as any good tool has. Your good chair has all 
of its parts made nicely to the right size to do exactly 
the work that the chair has to do, neither clumsy 
How is one to assess and evaluate a type face in 
terms of its esthetic design? Why do the pace-ma- 


11 point on 12-point body 


LINOTYPE 


Mes 


[ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.] 


TOMan 


TIMES ROMAN was developed in the search 
for a periodical face of distinction and legi- 
bility that would print well on all kinds and 
qualities of paper. The face has the added 
virtues of good color, material space econo- 
my, and the sturdy clarity of letter structure 
that has made it an excellent choice for either 
letterpress, offset, or gravure reproduction. 

The design was developed after long and 
exhaustive trials under the direction of Stan- 
ley Morison and was cut simultaneously by 
both the English Linotype and Monotype 
companies as an interchangeable face. 

Like many other good things, the war de- 
layed the introduction of Times Roman to 
American printers. Linotype is glad to make 
this versatile series available now, initially in 
combination with its Bold Face in six useful 
sizes, from 5% to 11 point. The /talic and 
SMALL Caps series is ready also in five sizes, 
7 to 11 point, with others in process. Long 
descenders are available for both series and 
will be supplied when desired. 


THE ALPHABET: 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
UVWXYZ 1234567890 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
UVWXYZ 1234567890 
abcdefghijklmnopaqrstuvwxyz 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRST 
UVWXYZ 1234567890 
abcdefghijkImnopqrstuvwxyz 
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J. EDGAR HOOVER ON 


raper 


Just ran across a most arresting statement by J]. Edgar Hoover, as follws: 


“If there is hope for the future of America, 
if there is to be peace and happiness in our 


must return to God and to the practice of 


mes, then we, as a nation, 
ily family prayer. 


“Can we build homes without God, 
or have worthy parents who do not know and practice His teachings? 


“Our nation is sadly in need of a rebirth 
of the simple life—a return to the days when God was a part 


of each household, when families arose in the morning with a prayer 
on their lips, and ended the day by gathering together to place 
themselves in His care. 


“As our nation grew and prospered, 
as it overcame vicissitudes and adversities, its people never lost faith 


in a personal God. 


“Our generation, it seems, has allowed 
old faithful religious practices to slip into oblivion. As a result, 


family life has been weakened and the nation has suffered. 


“A Godless home is built upon sand; 
it is an inviting breeding ground for moral decay and crime. 


My hope for the future of this nation is predicated upon the faith 
in God which is nurtured in the family.” 


]. Edgar never said truer words in his life. Let’s hope that many will take 


his admonitions to heart. 


The Recorder 
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Profit-Sharing Imperiled by Court Rulings 


@ MANY EMPLOYERS, particularly 
those in relatively small industrial 
establishments, believe the ultimate 
solution of labor-management har- 
mony lies in profits sharing, or some 
other kind of incentive bonus over 
and above the “regular pay.” Much 
progress was being made in this 
direction until the courts began to 
rule that such bonuses must be 
included in establishing “regular 
rates” of pay for the purpose of 
computing the one and one-half 
overtime rates, required by the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. That made 
rates more than employers had bar- 
gained for (literally, too, in many 
cases). Because of the utter disre- 
gard exhibited by some of their em- 
ployes of this attempt to be fair and 
generous, through the filing of suits 
for enormous amounts of back pay, 
many employers have dropped profit 
sharing, and many others have 
been abandoning their plans to be- 
gin profit sharing. 


“Regular Rate” Ambiguous 


This matter of computing over- 
time pay is one of several glaring 
weaknesses of the FLSA, brought 
out in hearings before committees 
of Congress, which presumably will 
lead to revision of the Act. The issue 
of defining what is the “regular 
rate” has highlighted many contro- 
versies over the meaning of hourly 
wage stipulations in union labor 
contracts, and in nearly every in- 
stance has been decided favorably to 
the most outrageous contentions of 
labor attorneys. 

A recent decision by the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit 
(Cincinnati, Ohio), which inciden- 
tally has made other common-sense 
decisions in labor cases, is especially 
interesting for at least two reasons. 
It concerns a relatively small corpo- 
ration, employing about 400, which 
would fit the great majority of 


By NATHAN C. ROCKWOOD 


American business enterprises, and 
it cleared the employer of wage lia- 
bilities of about $1,500,000, had the 
courts decided otherwise. Since this, 
like many such enterprises, is a sin- 
gle-commodity manufacturer, with 
no great amount of assets, an ad- 
verse decision could very well have 
put the firm into bankruptcy and 
deprived the employes and the com- 
munity of a means of existence. 

The case was tried originally in a 
U.S. District Court in Michigan and 
decided against the employe’s con- 
tention for inclusion of all the profit- 
sharing bonus in computing “regu- 
lar rate’ so as to result in excessive 
overtime pay. The employe appealed 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which affirmed the lower court’s de- 
cision. It seems doubtful under the 
circumstances if anything would be 
gained by union labor through car- 
rying the case to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, but that remains to be seen. 
In any event those hardy employers 
who wish to continue or to start 
profit-sharing in spite of technical 
obstacles will be interested in the 
details of this plan, which has passed 
the tests of the lower courts. 

The company makes abrasive 
products (grinding wheels chiefly) 
selling most of its output on specific 
orders—a highly competitive and 
not a particularly stable kind of in- 
dustry. Realizing the relatively un- 
stable character of the business, the 
company started a number of years 
ago to provide incentives and attrac- 
tions for employes, which included 
a hospitalization plan, an annuity 
plan, group life insurance, and the 
profit-sharing benefit fund that is 
the core of this controversy. The 
fixed hourly wages were increased 
voluntarily from year to year, and 
everything seemed to make for one 


happy family until 1945, when this 
family was discovered and organ- 
ized by a labor union. At that time 
the base rate was 90 cents an hour, 
having been that figure since 1942. 
After the passage of the FLSA, the 
company complied conscientiously 
with the forty-hour week and over- 
time provisions. 

In order to meet the fluctuations 
in the business over a period of 
years, the company management de- 
vised a “Production Savings Plan,” 
which was also designed to increase 
the production efficiency and make 
the employer better able to meet 
his competition. The district court 
judge was satisfied that the purpose 
was not to circumvent the law, as 
the employe charged, but was a real- 
istic and workable arrangement, of 
which the FLSA administrator was 
fully advised. 


Description of Plan 


In the language of the court the 
plan was described as follows: (1) 
A production value was given each 
item produced that entered the in- 
spection department, which value 
was the list price less the trade dis- 
count. The total production value 
was calculated monthly with adjust- 
ments for the partly manufactured 
products. (2) A certain percentage 
of this monthly production value 
was then computed. This percentage 
bore very close resemblance to the 
direct labor costs of production in 
preceding years. At the inception of 
the plan it was 19 per cent but from 
time to time increased until it was 
24 per cent in 1943, where it. re-' 
mained up to the time ‘of this suit. 
(3) The total hourly wages in 
straight time and in overtime for 
those eligible under the plan was 
then computed for that month. (4) 
If the total of the hourly wages for 
the month exceeded the percentage 
of the production value for the 
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month, the employes received no 
additional compensation, but if the 
total of the hourly wages paid was 
less than the percentage of the total 
production value, the difference was 
distributed to the employes as addi- 
tional compensation. 

The other steps were: (5) This 
additional compensation was dis- 
tributed as follows: The amount to 
be distributed was divided by the 
total actual labor costs, including 
both straight time and overtime 
(less the hourly wages paid to in- 
eligible employes), which resulted 
in a percentage figure. This figure 
became the bonus rate for that 
month. The employe’s total monthly 
straight time pay and overtime pay 
was increased by this percentage. 
Since the plan had been in operation 
(1938) there had been only two 
months when no fund was available. 


“Sincere Effort to Share” 


There was no provision in the plan 
for recovery from employes of any 
portion of the funds so distributed 
in the event the amount allocable in 
any month was less than the amount 
already paid to them at the fixed 
hourly rates. [That was just the em- 
ployer’s hard luck!] There was no 
way to determine what part, if any, 
of the funds available for distribu- 
tion was due to the increased effi- 
ciency of the production employes, 
since it represented the combined 
result of numerous factors, includ- 
ing installation of new and improved 
machinery, improvement in engi- 
neering services, operation of the 
plant to more nearly its capacity, 
the efficiency of the sales depart- 
ment and of the management. 

All this the trial judge found to 
be a sincere effort on the part of the 
employer “to share with its produc- 
tion employes not only any increased 
income resulting from increased ef- 
ficiency of these production employ- 
es, but also a substantial part of the 
increased income resulting from its 
investment in improved machinery 
and from improvement in its engi- 
neering and management; and that 
the employment contract divides the 
incentive wages into regular and 
overtime segments in a realistic and 
mathematically workable manner.” 
The appellant (employe) contended 
that the workers were actually paid 
on a piece-work basis, and relied on 
numerous court decisions (including 
the U.S. Supreme Court) as proof. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals 
said: “This case is governed by de- 
termining the ‘regular rate’ at which 
the appellant was employed accord- 
ing to the Supreme Court’s general 
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definition thereof, instead of apply- 
ing the rulings applicable to piece- 
work employment. . . . It becomes 
merely a matter of mathematical 
computation. After first ascertain- 
ing the total compensation (which 
includes both the regular wages at 
the contract hourly rate and any 
bonus or profit-sharing) actually 
paid during the normal non-over- 
time work week, such total compen- 
sation is divided by the number of 
hours actually worked during the 
same normal, non-overtime work 
week (additional overtime work if 
any, being excluded in making such 
computation). The overtime work in 
that week is then to be paid for at 
one and one-half times this regular 
rate so computed. Applying that rule 
to the present case the appellant has 
been fully paid. The amount of the 
production savings available for 
distribution in any one month was 
allocated under the plan, part to 
straight time employment and part 
to overtime employment. 

“The part allocated to and paid 
for straight-time employment was 
added to the wages received through 
the contract hourly rate for the non- 
overtime work week, and this total 
amount used in determining the 
regular hourly rate for that week. 
Overtime work in that same week 
was paid for at one and one-half 
times this rate, using in part for 
that purpose that part of the pro- 
duction savings allocated under the 
plan to overtime employment. Appel- 
lant’s error consists in attempting to 
treat all the production savings as 
being paid for regular non-overtime 
work, although the plan, by contract, 





provides otherwise. There is nothing 
in the FLSA which prohibits such 
an allocation. There is nothing in 
the Act which requires profit-shar- 
ing in any manner or to any extent. 
If the appellee’s [employer’s] plan 
had distributed only a half, or a 
third or less, of the production sav- 
ings, instead of all of it, and allo- 
cated the distribution entirely to 
straight-line work, it would not have 
been objectionable. It would have 
increased the ‘regular rate’ of pay 
with a resulting increased obliga- 
tion for overtime. This increased 
obligation for overtime could have 
been paid out of the other half or 
two-thirds of the production savings 
which it did not distribute. Allocat- 
ing such a portion of it to the em- 
ployer’s overtime obligation rather 
than merely withholding it, reached 
the same result.” 


Plan Fair and Adaptable 


Here then is a fair profit-sharing 
scheme, one adaptable to almost 
any kind of production enterprise, 
which apparently will pass the test 
of the courts. The only sour note is 
that after treating its employes so 
generously as did this employer, 
there should be any one so mean as 
to bring suit. By doing so, and put- 
ting the employer to the expense 
of fighting it through the courts, 
this employe certainly reduced the 
amount in the Production Savings 
Plan which would otherwise have 
been distributed for the benefit of 
all the workers. It is to be hoped that 
the experience hasn’t soured the 
employer to the extent of abandon- 
ing the plan entirely. 


SHORTER WORK WEEK AFFECTS HOURLY RATES 


BEcAUvsE Of the effect on operating 
costs, employers should be inter- 
ested in the effect of a shorter work 
week on the hourly wage rate. The 
following figures show the increase 
in the hourly wage rate when hours 
per week are reduced but the weekly 
rate remains unchanged: 

A reduction from 40 to 3714 hours 
results in a 6% per cent increase in 
the hourly rate. A reduction from 
40 to 3614 hours results in a 10% 
per cent increase in the hourly rate. 
A reduction from 40 to 35 hours re- 
Sults in a 14.29 per cent increase. 

A reduction from 37144 to 36%4 
hours results in a 3.45 per cent in- 
crease in the hourly rate. A reduc- 
tion from 3714 to 35 hours results in 
7.14 per cent increase in the hourly 
rate. A reduction from 3614 to 35 
hours results in a 3.57 per cent in- 
crease in the hourly rate. 


A shorter work week not only 
limits the amounts of production 
time per day at straight time hourly 
rates, but it also will increase the 
potential burden of overtime pay- 
ments. This is an important factor 
at a time when there is a high 
volume of demand for printing and 
a shortage of skilled manpower in 
the industry. 

We have heard it argued that men 
and machines can produce as much 
in 36144 hours as they can in 40 
hours. Maybe so, but will they? Now 
let’s take this theory a little farther. 
The same argument was used when 
the work week was shortened from 
44 to 40 and so on. Carry that idea 
to the extreme and eventually a 
man or machine can produce the 
same amount in nothing flat. That 
is one to ponder over. 

Milwaukee Graphic Arts Messenger 
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In This Third and Concluding Article 
ROB ROY Tells About a New 


Hand Composition System 
Designed to Meet Drastic 
Changes in Requirements 


e@ AN INNOVATION which has been 
independent of the new case but 
which has had considerable influence 
upon its design is the availability of 
“shoulder spacing” on the Monotype. 

Word spaces on the Monotype, 
which may vary in width by very 
small increments, have hitherto been 
produced on the caster as separate 
types, each requiring a pump stroke 
of the machine (Figure 1). Recently 
the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company has made available “shoul- 
der spacing,” whereby each word 
space is not a separate character but 
an integral part—a shoulder—of the 
first letter of the following word 
(Figure 2). The advantage of this 
is two-fold: it saves up to 16 per 
cent of caster pump strokes on text 
matter, and it reduces the chance of 
“work-ups” on press, since the shoul- 
der space cannot “ride” up and print. 
The saving in caster time is a very 
important economy and is achieved 
without extra cost on the keyboard. 


“Thin Terminals” 


In correcting the shoulder-spaced 
material, deletions and changes re- 
quiring an increase in the space 
between words do not present any 
new problems, since such added 
spaces may be inserted beside each 
shoulder space. Additions and any 
changes requiring a reduction of 
word spacing do present a new prob- 
lem, since by ordinary methods such 
reduction could be obtained only by 
changing the first letter of each 
word along with the shoulder space 
cast with it. If this were done, the 
economy achieved in casting would 
to a great extent be lost during 
the correcting. 

This problem has been solved by 
an ingenious and effective method 
devised by Wade H. Patton of the 
Monotype Company. Mr. Patton has 
tabulated the terminal letters of 
English words in common usage and 
has found that the eighteen charac- 


ters shown in the lower left quarter 
of the case layout in Figure 9a 
(June issue) comprise about 98 per 
cent of word endings. Each of these 
characters has been cast two units 
thinner than normal (18 units=1 
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CONVENTIONAL SPACES 


to thin terminals, thus reducing 
word spacing by the 10 units neces- 
sary to make room for the d which 
has been called for. 


Consult All Concerned 


Tests comparing the time re- 
quired for thin terminal correction 
of shoulder spacing with conven- 
tional correction of separate spacing 
have shown a slight margin in favor 
of the old way. Actual correction 
time by thin terminals is slightly 
less than for separate spacing but 
this is offset by the increased inspec- 
tion time necessary to avoid creating 
an error in a terminal letter. The 
over-all increase in correction time 
is very small and the machine 
economies of the shoulder spacing 
should be realized fully. 

It may be pointed out that while 
shoulder spacing has been inde- 
pendent of the new type case, there 





Figure 1. Line of Monotype, with conventional spacing requiring ten pump strokes to produce 
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SHOULDER 


ing saved ten pump strokes 





Figure 2. Line of Monotype with sh paci 


em in the Monotype system). These 
“thin terminals” are used whenever 
it is necessary to reduce word spac- 
ing in making corrections. 

The method may best be explained 
by example. If a 10-unit lower case 
d has been omitted in machine 
composition and is called for by the 
proofreader, the compositor will 
change the last letters of five words 


The should p 


has been a close correlation between 
the two. To adopt shoulder spacing 
requires thin terminals; to adopt 
thin terminals requires a change 
from conventional type case design. 
Effective advantage has been taken 
of this in changing to the new 
system. 

Any new method as radically dif- 
ferent as this one could hardly be 
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successful if held to the design ideas 
of a few people. In realization of 
this, considerable pains were taken 
at each step of the way to inform 
all who would use the new system 
about the plans being made. Advice 
and ideas were solicited and all sug- 
gestions given careful consideration. 
This approach not only enlisted the 
vitally important sympathy and in- 
terest of the compositors but re- 
sulted in many sound proposals for 
improvement. 

The development of the cow] light, 
the layout of the frame itself, the 
determination of fonts to be kept at 


It was from experiments with this 
that the final lighting and frame 
design were evolved. 


Conversion Program 


To convert from the old cases and 
frames to the new ones a carefully 
integrated sorts casting and moving 
program was planned. Fonts most 
frequently used were converted to 
the new system first so that in a 
comparatively short time most of 
the work handled in the department 
was on the new basis. As each new 
font was sorted into boxes old type 
cases and reserve sorts were killed, 
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TRIAL NUMBER 


Figure 3. Composite learning and error curve plotted from composition test of 19 compositors 


each cabinet, the galley-tilting de- 
vice, special accent cases, important 
features in the department floor 
plan, and many other contributions 
have come from the compositors 
themselves. 


Working Model Designed 


Many of these ideas were ad- 
vanced during the early experimen- 
tal period. New cases, containing 
temporary cardboard boxes, were 
given thorough trial in actual serv- 
ice, in conjunction with the new box 
loading and sorting plan. A wooden 
mock-up of the proposed new frame 
was built and every compositor was 
asked to express his preference as 
to height, tilt, and reach. With this 
important information, a working 
model was designed and lighted and 
used in operation for several months. 
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and this plan was continued until 
the conversion was completed. Dur- 
ing the conversion the remaining old 
cases were tiered. 

Toward the close of the period of 
transition, time studies were made 
of hand-set lines from both the new 
case and the old. With the exception 
of one study, made on a compositor 
with relatively little old case ex- 
perience, all of these showed that 
composition from the new case was 
slower than from the old. To as- 
certain the exact cause of this a 
motion picture was made of two 
compositors, each setting type both 
from an old case and a new case. 
Analysis of this film gave the results 
shown in Table 1. The figures shown 
are motion picture frame counts 
based upon averages of about twenty 
characters set. 





The table indicates that the reach 
(element 1) and carry (element 3) 
operations required a longer time 
from the new case than from the 
old, despite the fact that the dis- 
tances involved are shorter. Element 
4, place and release a type in the 
stick, is longer from the new case, 
despite the fact that this element 
should be independent of the case 
used. These factors pointed to the 
difficulty which hitherto had been 
suspected: that hesitation due to 
lack of knowledge of the new layout 
was slowing down composition. 

To overcome this each of these 
men was given a daily practice ses- 
sion from a new case prepared for 
the purpose. This case differed from 
regular cases only in that it carried 
no box labels. In reaching for a 
given letter, therefore, the composi- 
tor could rely only on the position of 
the box as a cue and not on the label 
as well. The test was based upon use 
of the line: “The quick brown fox 
jumped over the lazy dog,” and con- 
sisted of first pointing to the letters 
in succession with eyes open; second, 
pointing with the eyes closed; third, 
setting the line without justifica- 
tion; and, finally, distributing the 
letters carefully and uniformly back 
into the case. Each of the first three 
parts was timed with a stop watch 
and plotted on a learning curve. The 
errors made in part three also were 
counted and recorded. 


Lessons on New Case 


After about twenty daily lessons 
had been given a second film was 
made and analyzed with the results 
shown in Table 2. In each case the 
compositor had shown a remarkable 
improvement over new case results 
in the first film. Compositor A, a 
comparatively new man, had re- 
duced his time about 26 per cent and 
had exceeded his former speed from 
the conventional case. Compositor 
B, with years of experience, had 
improved his speed more than 12 
per cent, and his new case perform- 
ance nearly equaled the old. Since it 
was not felt that the training ses- 
sions represented the ultimate in 
possible improvement, these results 
were deemed good and it was de- 
cided to give this same new case 
training to all compositors in groups 
of five per shift. 

The results of this training are 
shown by the composite learning and 
error curve in Figure 3. This chart, 
based upon a group of nineteen com- 
positors given the daily test, shows 
striking improvements in both speed 
and accuracy. From the maximum 
time of 1.38 minutes for setting the 
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line in the first test to the minimum 
time of 0.88 in the thirty-second test 
is a reduction of 36 per cent. More 
significantly, the reduction from 
the early plateau of 1.22 minutes to 
the final plateau of 0.9 minute is a 
gain of 23 per cent for the entire 
group. Errors, which had numbered 
1.33 per man per day at the start, 
dropped rapidly to about 0.2-0.3 at 
the end of the period. 

Following this test each “gradu- 
ate” was timed composing the same 
line from a California job case. In 
view of the intensive daily practice 
on the new case this, of course, 
stacked the cards somewhat against 
the old, but this advantage was off- 
set in some measure by the years of 
experience most of the men had had 
on the conventional case. 


Composing Time Cut 


In any event the results were so 
striking as to be clearly indicative. 
Average composition time was 1.17 
minutes per line, compared to 0.9 
from the new case, an advantage of 
23 per cent in favor of the new 
method. In the old case trial a total 
of thirty-eight errors were made in 
the nineteen lines, an average of two 
per man, ten times the number of 
errors made from the new case. 

The reason for such error counts 
in composition from jumbled type 
has been pointed out. To support 
this evidence, the same paragraphs, 
set without correction from a new 
case in regular service, are shown 
in Figure 4. There are no errors. 

Initial operation of the keyboard 
with shoulder spacing involved re- 





setting of these ‘lines. 


This paragraph was hand composed from a new 
10 on 12 No. 8A Roman type case which has been in 
regular use in the composing room. No wrong char- 
acters have been changed in the setting of these lines. 


This. paragraph was hand composed from a new 8 on 10 No. 
8A Roman type case which has been in regular use in the com- 
posing room. No wrong characters have been changed in the 











Figure 4. Paragraph posed without correction from new case in regular use show no errors 





moval of both of the regular key- 
bars actuated by the space bar and 
substitution of a single special key- 
bar designed especially for shoulder 
spacing. This substitution presented 
a problem when changing from con- 
ventional to shoulder spacing and 
back again, but this has been solved 
by carrying the regular second key- 
bar in the machine and slotting the 
space bar to clear it when on shoul- 
der spacing. With this change, shoul- 
der spacing makes no extra demands 
on the operator and is set exactly 
like conventionally spaced matter. 
On the casters it has been neces- 
sary to widen mold openings and ad- 
just the top mold blade in order to 
cast wide initial characters plus 
shoulder spaces. When this has been 
done, this class of matter runs 
smoothly and well and yields the 
large economy sought. The saving, 
as has been pointed out, ranges up 




































































Analysis of First Film. Exposure rate: 16 f per d 
COMPOSITOR A COMPOSITOR B 
ELEMENT New Case Old Case New Case Old Case 
frames frames frames frames 
1. Reach for type 6.9 i | 5.6 5.0 
2. Select and pick-up 7.6 a4 4.2 3.8 
3. Carry to stick 11.6 8.0 y hy? 6.3 
4. Place and release 3.2 2.6 2:2 1.5 
TOTALS 29.3 22.0 19,2 16.6 
TABLE | 
it Analysis of Second Film. Exposure rate: 16 frames per second. 
COMPOSITOR A COMPOSITOR B 
ELEMENT New Case Old Case New Case Old Case 
frames frames frames frames 
1. Reach for type 5.4 6.1 5.1 4.8 
2. Select and pick-up 6.7 8.5 3.9 45 
3. Carry to stick A 9.4 6.2 6.1 
4. Place and release 2.0 3.0 1.6 1.2 
TOTALS 21.6 27.0 16.8 16.6 
TABLE Il 


to 16 per cent of the pump strokes 
on full justified lines. 

The crux of this economy lies, of 
course, in thin terminal corrections, 
for a marked rise in correction cost 
would consume all or more of the 
gain in the caster room. Shoulder- 
spaced type not only requires the 
new technique of thin terminal cor- 
rections but presents other problems 
as well. The usual method of using 
tweezers to remove the characters 
wanted from the galley or page is 
satisfactory in conventional spacing 
for there are openings caused by the 
low spaces in which to insert the 
arms of the tweezer (Figure 1). 


Time Study of Corrections 


These openings are not present 
in shoulder-spaced type, for shoul- 
der spaces themselves (except in 
very wide characters, part of which 
must cast against the top mold 
blade) are full height and leave no 
room for the insertion of tweezers 
(Figure 2). By spreading the line 
tweezers can be used but this method 
is more time-consuming. 

To resolve this difficulty, search 
for a suitable bodkin was proposed 
and has been carried on by Howard 
P. Wampler, engineer for the com- 
pany. After investigation of various 
dental tools, trial was made of an 
ordinary small fish hook, straight- 
ened and heat treated, and mounted 
in a small standard holding device 
(Figure 5). This ingenious bodkin 
is used by inserting the point be- 
tween any two characters and with- 
drawing the one wanted on the barb 
of the hook. The tool, which is still 
under trial, is not only effective and 
rapid in use but inexpensive and 
convenient, for dull points can be 
renewed simply by replacement. 

Time studies of thin terminal cor- 
rections made with the aid of this 
bodkin promise to show a reduction 
over the former requirements. The 
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Figure 5. Enlarged view of fish hook bodkin 


economy of shoulder spacing on the 
caster should be realized at no extra 
cost in the composing room. 

Following the completion of the 
daily test on composition described 
above, each compositor was asked to 
express his opinion of the new sys- 
tem in a questionnaire which cov- 
ered lighting, adjustability, frames, 
cabinets, galley tilters, cases, and 
layouts. Questions were framed with 
responses ranging from approval to 
disapproval and compositors in no 
case were obliged to identify them- 
selves in their replies. 

Space does not permit a complete 
report on the answers received but 
they were, on the whole, strongly 
in favor of the new system. Of the 
detail responses 77 per cent were 
favorable and 23 per cent unfavor- 
able. In no case was any single 
questionnaire unfavorable in all 
responses. 


Results from New Case 


From the results reported it seems 
fair to draw these conclusions: 

1. The difference between the new 
method and the old requires in- 
tensive training in case layouts by 
means of supervised and measured 
hand composition. 

2. The conduct of such tests yields 
large gains in speed of composition 
and accuracy. 

8. Speed of composition from the 
new case soon equals and exceeds 
that developed with the old case and 
ultimately the speed should be uni- 
formly faster. 
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4, Accuracy of composition from 
the new case, because of its orderly 
arrangement of type, greatly ex- 
ceeds that from the old case. 

5. Shoulder spacing may be key- 
boarded for a small investment cost 
and no additional operating cost. 

6. Shoulder spacing may be cast 
with a considerable net saving in 
pump strokes and caster time. 

7. Thin terminal corrections of 
shoulder spacing, as yet still under 
investigation, promise to be no more 
costly than regular correction of 
conventional spacing. 

8. The new system has met with 
the wholehearted approval of those 
who use it. 


Production Index Rises 


These conclusions are supported 
by the production index of the com- 
posing room, which has risen from 
107 in May, 1947, to 126 in July, 
1948. 

Contributions toward the develop- 
ment of the new system have been 
so numerous and have come from so 
many sources that only inadequate 
thanks can be expressed here. In 
the foregoing pages the names of 
William E. Blake, Howard H. Tunis, 
Vernon P. Scheidt, and Howard P. 
Wampler have been given. These 
are employes of Waverly Press, In- 
corporated, who have played vital 
parts throughout the project. To 
their names should be added that of 
John Munnikhuysen, for notable 
assistance in the difficult task of de- 
vising and operating sorts records, 
labels, and accents. From the com- 
posing room staff Charles Wyatt, 
Dick M. Hoover, Henry Shea, Harry 
Pullara, Eugene Hoover, James B. 
Meehan, Robert Lambert, and nu- 
merous others have contributed 
their ideas, their time, and their 
support. 

The idea of correcting shoulder 
spacing by using thin terminals is 
the achievement of Wade H. Patton 
of the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, and to him and to Joseph 
S. Costello, president of the Mono- 
type Company, thanks are due for 
constant interest and invaluable 
assistance. 

For aid in procuring the necessary 
materials during a critical time we 
are obliged to A. E. Weber of the 
American Type Founders and to the 
late William A. DuBoc of the Hamil- 
ton Manufacturing Company. It is a 
source of regret that Mr. DuBoc did 
not live to see the completed task. 

Adequate thanks cannot be ex- 
pressed to the men and women in the 
composition departments of the 
Waverly Press for their uniformly 





splendid spirit and co-operation. 
Their willingness to try the unusual, 
to learn new things, and to con- 
tribute their own ideas has made 
the entire project a pleasure, and 
played a much appreciated part. 

One final acknowledgement is due: 
Were it not for the progressive 
management of the Waverly Press, 
it is unlikely that this idea would 
have been born, and is certain that 
it would not have been carried to 
completion. For their willingness to 
venture into this new and unknown 
field thanks are due to friends and 
associates of many years, William 
M. Passano, president, and Edward 
M. Passano, vice-president of the 
Waverly Press, Incorporated. Above 
all our greatest debt is to the late 
Edward B. Passano. If this article 
may have a dedication, it is to his 
memory. 


ITS A QUIZ 





Answers to the following questions have 
appeared in the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER and other sources of informa- 
tion to printers at various times. How 
retentive is your memory? How many of 
these questions can you answer without 
turning to the answers on page 68. 


1. The two characters usually found 
on small sizes of slug-machine mat- 
rices are always the same size of 
type. True or false? 

2. Paper production increased in 1947 
over 1946, to more than 21 million 
tons. What was the percentage of 


increase ? 
a. 5% ce. 7% e. 9% 
b. 6% d. 8% f. 10% 


8. The ink will always rub off on genu- 
ine steel and copper-plate engrav- 
ing. True or false? 

4, Why is most large-sized printing 
lithographed rather than run by 
letterpress? 

5. How will undue “punch” in type 
reproduction proofs affect the type 
when printed offset ? 

6. The new Fotosetter, which makes 
films of type rather than cast slugs, 
has a keyboard identical to the 
usual slug machine. True or false? 


7. Ten-point Regal lower-case is larg- 
er, or is it smaller, than 14-point 
Cloister ? 


By R. Randolph Karch 
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BY 
GEORGE MACRAE HENDRY 


Geraldton, Ontario 





Mr. Hendry insists that as careers 
go his is yet to begin. It seems 
to be well launched, however, 
and his course carefully charted. 
His first printing training was in 
the night schools of Toronto 
where he studied type composi- 


tion two evenings and presswork - 


two evenings a week. His intense 
interest in mechanics—his youth- 
ful urge to experiment, to tear 
apart, and reassemble—seems to 
make him well suited to his 
present duties of looking after 
the shop end of a printing com- 
pany recently formed by himself 
and two other ex-service men. 
(He is also vice-president of the 
company.) “Our limited experi- 
ence has at least one advan- 
tage,’' he comments, “We te free 
from prejudices of earlier days.” 


Contest Editor 
The Inland Printer 


Dear Sirs: 


Prior to the recent war I didn't know the printing 
business existed. Now it is the most important thing in 
my life. 

I grew up in an atmosphere of physics. Everything that 
verged on the electrical, chemical, or mechanical was my 
pursuit. I studied, experimented, tore apart, put together 
and re-assembled. Emergence as an engineer of sorts was 
almost a foregone conclusion. Unfortunately for my peace 
of mind I had another chain of interests—music, drawing, 
and history. Easy as I felt it would be to earn my living 
in a mechanical position, I hated the thought of ceaseless 
work at a vocation lacking the necessity for appreciative, 
creative treatment of each single unit in the day's work. 

Frankly, I worried about my future life's work all 
through the war. What fields are there wherein the artist 
cum mechanic (mostly mechanic) can exercise his talents to 
the widest possible degree? By the merest chance I slipped 
into a position in a small printing firm. The first day 
there I knew I was home. Before I knew what a brayer was 
I knew I had found my life's work. 

The principles of business apply alike to all types 
of business. But the reasons within the printing business 
which attract me so greatly are, if not unique, at least 
wholly satisfying. 

First and chiefly, here is the field of work which 
affords me every opportunity for manual, creative, and 
mechanical work, always careful to a degree and often most 
exacting in detail. It affords me an infinite field for 
experiment, to improve, to expedite, to compete. And, 
never absent for a moment, the gentler side—the need to 
attract, to design, to persuade, to balance, to seem clean 
and wholesome—to create atmosphere. 

The second basic reason is the limitless scope of the 
graphic arts field. Starting with letterpress we have added 
a small litho unit (on which we now print our weekly 
newSpaper) and are installing platemaking equipment. I 
realize that my horizons are boundless—all the complex- 
ities of film and photo work—the exciting developments 
in fluorescent, color, and other processes, are mine to 
enjoy. We benefit by the modern developments, the ceaseless 
research of all in the industry. Every new idea or machine 
provokes me to more enthusiastic calculation. 

I do not just work in the printing business, I revel 
in‘it. In two years, by working twelve to twenty hours a 
day, I edged my knowledge and experience onto a sustaining 
level. And it's not work, really. Maybe that's the art part 
of it. But I guess I'm just lucky that I found the right 
spot in the world. I know many people who have not been so 
fortunate, and sympathize with them very sincerely. 

The long nights with diseased linos, et cetera, 
belong on the other side of the fence. Every job has its 
irksome little necessities. 

And that's the story. It's a fact. And if chance 
wills me the $40 I'll sink it all in textbooks! 


Sincerely, 
GEORGE MACRAE HENDRY 
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Magnesium Playing Jucreasingly) 


By June Walraven 


e@ LIGHTWEIGHT magnesium alloys 
are finding increasingly widespread 
use in the printing and engraving 
fields as their advantages for me- 
chanical and photoengraving and 
their reportedly excellent press life 
are established. 

Magnesium’s properties make it 
a natural for the printing and en- 
graving industry. Incorporated in 
the new magnesium alloys used for 
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Hand finishing of letters, sary in 
ical engraving, is made easy with magnesium 
plates because of metal’s ready machinability. 
(Photo courtesy the Dow Chemical Company) 


photoengraving are smooth etching, 
high strength along with fast proc- 
essing, dimensional stability, good 
machining, high purity, a fine grain 
structure, and light weight. The 
majority of these are repeated in 
the alloy used for mechanical en- 
graving, but in this field, the light 
weight and easy machinability are 
of major importance. 

The idea of using magnesium for 
engraving, and more especially for 
photoengraving, is not new. The 
Germans were the first to use the 
metal in this application. Because 
of its own production of magnesium 
alloys, the Dow Chemical Company 
began the research work which has 
finally advanced the technique of 
using magnesium to the point where 
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it can be recommended for produc- 
tion operations in this industry. 

Magnesium’s excellent machin- 
ability has for years made it an 
ideal metal for mechanical engrav- 
ing where lines are routed rather 
than etched. 

Because mechanically engraved 
plates are used primarily where 
deep relief for printing is necessary, 
as on cardboard cartons, burlap 
bags, or other soft materials, the 
plate must be thick so that sufficient 
relief can be obtained. Here mag- 
nesium’s light weight is an impor- 
tant handling factor, and allows 
plates with sufficient rigidity to be 
used because of the weight saving 
factor of this alloyed metal. 


Special Alloy Developed 


Magnesium, like most metals, 
must be alloyed in order to be put 
to efficient use. No single magne- 
sium alloy could meet all requisites 
so a special alloy had to be developed 
for photoengraving. This develop- 
ment was a modified Dowmetal FS- 
1 alloy, not the result of chance, but 
of more than six years of intensive 
laboratory study and investigation 
of the highly specialized problems 
related to engraving. 

As a result of this patient inves- 
tigation, research has progressed to 
the point where magnesium is in a 
position to compete with copper and 
zinc, long the major metals in the 
engraving field, allowing a single 
metal to serve the entire field. 

Magnesium is only one-fifth the 
weight of copper, one-fourth that 
of zinc, and the weight saving pays 
immediate dividends in the ease of 
handling, speed of processing, and 
added workman safety. 


Both Coarse and Fine Screens 


Magnesium 11-point plate is 40 
per cent lighter than an equivalent 
area of the 16-gauge zinc which has 
gradually been adopted because of 
the excessive weight of 11-point 
zinc flats. By using magnesium, a 
return to the more rigid 11-point 
plate is possible, because while a 
30- by 40-inch 11-point zinc flat 
weighs 48 pounds, a magnesium flat 
of the same area weighs but 12 
pounds. 

Magnesium can be used for half- 
tones from 55- to 200-line as it has 





exceedingly fine grain which allows 
its use for both coarse and fine 
screen work, permitting the shop 
space for zinc and copper to be 
combined into the smaller space 
which is necessary for the process- 
ing of magnesium alone. 

Glue-top, cold-top, and ink-top 
(albumen) enamels can be processed 
on the magnesium with excellent 
results. 

Cold-top enamel, too, is popular 
for use on magnesium, and warming 
either the plate or the developer 
causes rapid development and pro- 
duces a clean flat. 

The general procedure used for 
processing zinc is now used for 
magnesium, with slight modifica- 
tions. If the plate is rapidly handled 
through the pumicing operation, 
magnesium may be processed in the 
standard zinc manner. Once residual 
pumice powder is removed from the 
plate, excess water should be shaken 
from it before beginning the flow 
of cold-top enamel. 


Many Favorable Qualities 


A given amount and concentra- 
tion of nitric acid dissolves nearly 
twice the volume of magnesium 
before the bath depletion than it 
does zine. Consequently magnesium 


« ities 
< 57% ; tS 
Pte 
For mechanically engraved plates, used prin- 
cipally where deep relief is essential (as on 


cardboard, burlap, et cetera), magnesium is an 
ideal metal. Light weight makes handling easy 
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Printing or transferring stripped-up camera 
negative to sensitized magnesium plate. Some- 
times proof of form is pulled (with special ink) 
directly on plate—eliminating any camera work 


etches faster than zinc even in half- 
strength nitric acid baths,-saving 
50 per cent in acid costs, and pro- 
viding healthier etching room con- 
ditions since the amount of toxic 
nitrous oxide fumes present has 
been minimized. 

On powder burn-in operations, 
magnesium heats and cools more 
rapidly than zinc because of mag- 
nesium’s comparatively high ther- 
mal diffusivity. 

Due to magnesium’s metallurgical 
characteristics, there is less tend- 
ency toward side etching or under- 
cutting. 


Good Wear Resistance 


Magnesium photoengraving plates 
with a 0.0002-inch to 0.0003-inch 
layer of chrominum deposited by a 
recently developed Dow Chemical 
Company process, have withstood 
19,000,000 impressions at latest re- 
port and remain in perfect condi- 
tion. From this it is evident that 
plating improves on magnesium’s 
already good wear resistance, allow- 
ing its projected use in printings 
where long life is essential. The 
combination of hardness and wear 
resistance of plating, as well as 


other economies, should greatly ex- 
pand the metal’s use in the photo- 
engraving process. 

Already stereotyping, electrotyp- 
ing, lead transfers, and also plastic 
replica operations have been suc- 
cessfully employed with magnesium 
engravings with gratifying results. 

Magnesium, upon repeated heat- 
ing and cooling cycles, shows only 
negligible distortion. Because zinc 
recrystallization will occur at room 
temperature, any subsequent heat- 
ing immediately makes it a candi- 
date for grain growth. Magnesium 
and copper, with their higher re- 





Blocking bases for bringing plates 
type high are being cast in panels 
two feet square. These ribbed mag- 
nesium castings can be cut up in 
desired sizes and mounted with ad- 
hesives, and their main advantage 
is their considerably lighter con- 
struction and attendant ease of 
handling. The blocking base is al- 
ready available in limited quantity. 


Magnesium Chases Tested 


In the same energy-saving cate- 
gory are the magnesium chases, 
bearers, and furniture which are in 
service test stages, and proving so 


All-magnesium rotary newspaper printing plate weighs but 9 pounds compared with stereotype 
cast weighing 46 pounds. Magnesium plates can be used for halftone screens from 55 to 200-line 


crystallization temperatures, can 
maintain register on repeated heat- 
ing and cooling cycles. 

Since the temperature required 
to ignite magnesium must approach 
the melting point of the alloy used, 
there is no more danger of fire with 
magnesium than with other ma- 
terials normally associated with en- 
graving shop operations. 

The press life of magnesium can 
equal that of copper and brass and 
is considerably longer than that of 
zine. 

Magnesium is being successfully 
employed as the back-up plates for 
rubber, electrotype, and _ direct 
printing plates where rigidity com- 
bined with light weight is essential. 
Rubber-coated magnesium rolls for 
continuous design printing allow 
ease of handling and higher press 
speeds. 


satisfactory that they may be ex- 
pected to replace steel for such uses 
in the future. 

Plates are made by locking the 
form on a proof press with an offset 
rubber blanket around the cylinder. 
An impression is made on the blan- 
ket, then a sheet of magnesium re- 
places the form on the proof press. 
The blanket impression, made with 
etching ink, is transferred to the 
sheet. The plate is etched after the 
ink has been powdered and burned 
in. Because the metal etches so 
quickly, the acid bath is weak. Thus 
the resultant plate is one step closer 
to the original than an electrotype. 

An industry takes on new life 
when new materials are introduced 
for its inspection, consideration, and 
evaluation. Magnesium has brought 
just such a progressive air into the 
printing and engraving industry. 
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A PROFIT-SHARING PROGRAM 
COMBATS UNREST OF LABOR 


BY A. C. KIECHLIN 


@ PROFIT-SHARING or profit-partici- 
pation plans are being sponsored as 
the most effective way to maintain 
employe goodwill in these days of 
labor unrest. Employes share in the 
profits they help earn. 

To illustrate the fundamentals of 
profit-participation, we outline the 
basic formulas underlying the ap- 
plication of these plans. All printers, 
regardless of the type work done or 
the size of the plant, may utilize 
these formulas but the figures and 
application must be adjusted to suit 
individual requirements. No stand- 
ards can be fixed for all printers, 
because the costs and operational 
methods vary with the plant, but 
the general formulas are adaptable 
and can be applied effectively. 

Under one basic formula, after 
computing the net profit, 6 per cent 
interest on invested capital is set 
aside and 4 per cent of the net, ina 
reserve fund, the remainder divided 
30 per cent for employes, 70 per cent 
for the business, the shares allotted 
employes divided equally among 
them. Statements are prepared each 
quarter. If employes must wait un- 
til year’s end to get their cut, they 
will lose interest. If you prepare 
monthly profit and loss statements, 
you may issue statements to the 
employes monthly. 


Reserve Fund for Losses 


To keep labor turnover at mini- 
mum, employes may draw 50 per 
cent of their allotments each quar- 
ter, settlement in full at year’s end. 
Before this plan can be put into 
effect safely, the printer must re- 
view yearly figures to determine 
what he can afford to share. It 
would be dangerous to take the fig- 
ures out of your hat. 

During a loss-month, the reserve 
is tapped to break even. Employes 
are not asked to share in losses even 
if the reserve dries up. In all fair- 
ness, they should share in losses, 
but it is hard to make employes see 
this because the ranting of some la- 
bor leaders have created the belief 
that business is always profitable. 
The reserve set aside to take care of 
losses is the best answer to this 
problem but it suffices only for 
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monthly or short-period losses that 
come to every business. If a printer 
has hard-sledding for a lengthy 
period, profit-participation would 
stop until business warranted its 
resumption. 

Another plan that has worked 
successfully with salesmen is based 
upon selling expense. First, deter- 
mine the yearly selling expense, say 
$6,000. Then figure the average sell- 
ing expense to sales, say 10 per cent. 
This means that a printer should do 
$60,000 yearly. On business done in 
excess of this amount, a certain per- 
centage based on their salaries is 
paid to salesmen. 


Percentage of Net Profit 

If selling expense should bring 
$60,000 yearly volume, and volume 
totals $67,800, or $7,800 more, the 
salesmen, on the basis of 10 per 
cent profit-participation, would re- 
ceive $780. If your salesmen received 
compensation as follows: 


Employe A......... $2,000... .33.3% 
_ eee 1,500... .25.0% 
“ Gisvankeee 1,200... .20.0% 
4 De cona can 1,300... .21.7% 





Total yearly 

Pare ...6sc..0d $6,000. . .100.0% 
The $780 profit-participation fund 
would be allocated as follows: 


Employe A........... $260... .33.3% 
” Bee eicy tones 195... .25.0% 
se 1S ceo 156... .20.0% 
J _( ene rer 169... .21.7% 





Total paid selling 

employes .......... $780. . .100.0% 

Profit-participation is most effec- 
tive when all share. This assures 
teamwork. Plans whereby a group of 
employes are pitted against one an- 
other create jealousy and hard feel- 
ing, often do more to depress gross 
sales and profits than increase 
them, even though certain employes 
may exceed their quotas and get 
more money. The printer could use 
the foregoing formula for the entire 
plant by computing the salesmen’s 
cut on selling expense, and plant 
workers and office workers on plant 
and office payrolls. 

Paying added compensation on 
the basis of sales figures is hazard- 





ous because until the figures are 
compiled, the printer does not know 
how much net he earned on sales. 
We have known cases where print- 
ers paid added compensation on the 
basis of sales and discovered subse- 
quently that their profits were nil 
or they had lost money. 

Profits differ on jobs. Often the 
small-profit jobs are easiest to sell, 
so salesmen working on some sort 
of a bonus based on sales get heavy 
volume on the low-profit jobs, sell 
few of the better-profit jobs, and 
the printer is left holding the roller, 
Base your profit-sharing payments 
on a percentage of net profit and do 
not pay off until you know your net 
and have considered the income tax 
you will have to pay on it. 

Some profit-sharing plans are 
based on savings effected on pro- 
duction. Each month costs are bud- 
geted and half the savings allotted 
to workers. If sales increased during 
the month, the employes get an ad- 
ditional windfall because the over- 
head percentage to sales is further 
reduced. Under this plan, the pro- 
duction workers receive substantial 
benefits if the salesmen are on 
some sort of a profit-sharing basis, 
either participating the same as 
production men, or on the basis of 
selling expense to sales as explained. 


Keep Plan Easy to Figure 


The percentages of savings al- 
lotted to workers run from 25 to 60 
per cent and are based on salary 
earned, length of service, or posi- 
tion held. If the printer wishes to 
use different profit-sharing formu- 
las for plant workers, office help, 
and salesmen, this is okay providing 
the formulas are easy to calculate 
and process for the payroll. Many 
profit-sharing plans have failed be- 
cause they were too complicated, 
took too much time to figure out, 
confused employes, creating misun- 
derstandings, and caused eventual 
disinterest among employes. 

Wage incentive plans based upon 
the production output are not true 
profit-sharing plans. In our opinion, 
they will not work out well in this 
industry because of the diversity of 
jobs and other variables which 
would require a great deal of re- 
cording. Other industrialists have 
had their headaches with the wage 
incentives because 80 per cent of 
employe grievances involve the cor- 
rectness of the standards upon 
which wage incentives have been 
based. During the war, standards 
were set haphazardly, which makes 
it hard to administer them today. 
Then too, higher costs and taxes 
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have made it necessary to revise 
standards, wage incentives, and the 
bonus figures to safe postwar ratios 
and rates. 

The printer who is operating some 
sort of a wage incentive or bonus 
arrangement based on production 
had better check his figures to make 
sure that they are within the 
bounds of his wallet. The use of 
wage incentives based on output re- 
quires the creation of standards, or 
a production norm, beyond which 
the premium payments are made. 
If these standards are inaccurate, 
either employer or employe is get- 
ting an unfair cut. 


Everyone Should Benefit 


Standards are based upon experi- 
ence figures, time studies, and test 
runs to arrive at a normal yield. A 
worker who is able to cut produc- 
tion time below standard is paid on 
his efficiency basis. If a job is set at 
100 standard hours and the work is 
done in 80 actual hours, divide 100 
by 80, giving an efficiency rating of 
125 per cent. If wages for 100 hours 
are $100, the worker with this effi- 
ciency would receive $125. This is 
the basic formula but it has nu- 
merous variations. 

Profit-sharing demands accurate 
recordings. A printer cannot utilize 
this plan effectively unless he keeps 
complete and accurate financial ac- 
counts and the necessary subsidiary 
records, depending upon the plan, 
such as a budget, cost sheets, profit 
and loss statements, and so on. 

Profit-sharing should benefit boss 
and worker. If it gives away some of 
the normal profits earned, the em- 
ployes benefit, the employer doesn’t, 
hence the printer must pair his plan 
with aggressive promotion and good 
recording practices. He should do 
his best to increase volume, his 
salesmen should co-operate to the 
same end, and plant workers give 
maximum efficiency so that costs 
are kept at minimum, thus all bene- 
fit. That is the goal of profit-shar- 
ing, which can be applied in the 
printing industry as elsewhere, for 
business betterment. 


DO YOU KNOW 
THAT in 1794 the total number of 
literate persons in England was esti- 
mated at 80,000 which did not then 
justify improvement of mechanical 
printing means? 
THAT title pages were not used 
until about fifteen years after the 
invention of printing? 
THAT twenty-four 3-point leads 24- 
ems long weigh one pound? 

—M. & M. Inkling. 














The Latest in RCA Radios?! 














Costume 
Jewelry 





Beautiful gold-colored metal jewelry with an 
assorement of colored stones. Lovely bracelets, 
necklaces and a wonderful selection of brooches 
designed especially to suit any occasion. All 
reasonably priced Costume Jewelry to enhance 
your suits or dresses. Come early for a better 
selection — limited supply available. 


Boxed to make a wonderful gift! 


Finest selection of Jewelry, Watches, 
Engagement Rings and Radios 

















Benson-kogers 
2330 Grand River Ave. CAdillac 4096 ; BENSON-ROGERS 
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> HAMILTON 


< Crowned for Supreme Accuracy 


Never before were watches 
so proudly shown, never 
$o proudly worn! These famous 
Hamilton watches that are 
renowned for accuracy 
among railroad and airline 
employees — where split second 
timing is needed —are now 
available in many stunning 
designs. For a watch of 
guaranteed dependability, 
a watch of everlasting beauty, 





MAN'S MODEL see the new Hamiltons today. 


$59 


«“ BENSON-ROGERS ~ 


2330 Grand River Ave. 
CAdillae 4096 





TH ynentices Designed Jhese 
Prize- Weaning es 


One of the highlights of the apprentice 
training program of the Detroit printing 
industry is the annual typography contest. 

Apprentices are furnished with copy and 
cuts for a newspaper advertisement 42 by 
60 picas in size, and whatever type faces 
are available in the apprentice school. From 
there on they are on their own—with the 
interesting results shown on this page. 

Out of seventy-nine ads submitted in this 
year’s contest, Sol Hess, Monotype Com- 
pany’s art director, awarded prizes to the 
five entries reproduced on this page. Top, 
left is first-prize-winning design. At the left 
is the second-prize winner. Below, left, third 
prize. Above, fourth; below, fifth. 





RCA-VICTOR RADIOS 


New 1948 RCA-Victor 
Console Model 

An amazing development of RCA- 
Victor research brings you for the firse 
time the Golden Throat tone control, 
for FM and Standard Broadcast. You'll 
marvel at the silent automatic record 
changer that gives you flawless repro- 
duction of records old and new. Modern 
cabinet, highly polished, in striped and 
heart walnut vencers. 





$199.50 


Combination Table 
Model 


A modern styled radio-phonograph 
combination that will give you years of 
enjoyment and pleasure. Here are some 
of the outstanding features: the Golden 
Throat tone control for standard and 
foreign bands, plays up to 12 records 
automatically with che Silent Sapphire 
pick-up, built-in aerial and ground, plus 
cabinet in gleaming walnut. 


$79.95 


Benson-Rogers 


2330 Grand River Ave. Phone CAdillac 4096 














May We Suggest ... 
for that Special Occasion! 


CANDLE HOLDERS 


Nothing quite compares with the love- 
liness of our fine cut-crystal sparkling 
against fine linen. The center candle 
holders may be removed and 

used separately. Four pieces 8.50 





BOOK ENDS 


For elegance of modern styling . . . to 
grace yout home! Distinctive bronze 
book ends on light onyx base. Boxed 
to make a wonderful gift. 

An “extra” worth having 25.00 





COCKTAIL SET 


This smart seven-piece cocktail set will 
add new ir 





Benson- rs 2330 Grand River Avenue CAdillac 4096 





























Made-to-Order Rotary Presses Are 
High Production Tools of Industry 


By Arthur A. Stuebe 


Production Manager of Cuneo Press, Inc. 


@ ROTARY PRESSES are the high pro- 
duction tools of the printing indus- 
try, used generally for newspaper 
printing, catalog work, and large 
editions of publications. 

These presses are a made-to-order 
product, designed to accomplish cer- 
tain specific operations involving the 
size of signature, number of colors 
printable, the type of folds, the num- 
ber of pages per signature, the speed 
of operation, and so on. 

Important factors are the circum- 
ference of the impression cylinders 
which is usually referred to as “cut- 
off,” and the width of the impres- 
sion cylinders which determines the 
maximum width of the paper roll. 
These are the same factors that 
would concern a purchaser of sheet- 
fed presses, same being identical to 
the largest size sheet printable. The 
circumference of the impression cyl- 
inders cannot be varied and there- 
fore the “cut-off” is a fixed size. 
However, the width of the roll can 
be varied within certain limitations. 

Rotary press manufacturers such 
as Cottrell, Goss, Hoe, Babcock, 
Scott, and Kidder are building sin- 
gle-color and multicolor perfecting 
presses up to five colors. They are 
usually equipped with built-in fold- 
ers. The majority of modern rotary 
presses are equipped with one fold- 
er; some have two folders, one or 
the other or both being geared to 
meet specific production require- 
ments. The most modern folders can 
be made to deliver multiples of four 
pages, eight pages, twelve pages, 
sixteen pages, twenty-four pages, or 
thirty-two page signatures, parallel 
or right angle folded. 

Some rotary presses are built with 
rewinders for roll delivery or flat 
sheet delivery for further process- 
ing. The size of each press depends 
on the signature size and the number 
of pages it will print, which range 
from 32 to 192 pages; the most popu- 
lar are 64-page and 96-page presses. 
Single-deck presses generally are 
built up to 64 pages and double deck 
presses from 64 pages to 192 pages, 
with rated speeds ranging from 
3,500 to 40,000 revolutions per hour. 

Occasionally a roll-fed rotary 
press can be adjusted to print a 
lesser number of pages in order to 
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increase the color capacity. To ex- 
emplify this adjustment, a one-color 
perfecting press of 96-page capacity 
using two webs might be changed by 
web leading to a two-color perfect- 
ing press using only one web, reduc- 
ing the number of pages to half 
capacity. A two-color perfecting 
press with two webs might be simi- 
larly made into a four-color press by 
using only one web. 

Before the invention of heat-set 
printing, the rotary presses were 
equipped with smut-roll devices, 
using treated tympan paper to pre- 
vent offset. Heat-set inks and special 
gas-heated ovens have eliminated 
the use of smut-rolls. Many old ro- 
tary presses have been converted to 
heat-set printing to compete with 
the more modern presses of greater 
speed and better quality printing, 
both single and multicolor. 

The heat-set equipment consists 
of open gas burners. The traveling 
web is passed through the open flame 
and ink solvent is removed chiefly 
by combustion and also to a lesser 
degree by volatilization. High boil- 
ing petroleum solvents in the ink are 
a necessity in heat-set printing in 
order to minimize ink drying on the 
rollers before reaching the printing 
plate; hence high oven temperatures 
are necessary. Delicate adjustment 
of the open gas flame is important 
because insufficient heat will result 
in wet printing, while too high tem- 
peratures of the burners will cause 
scorching and web fires. 

A relatively new means of heat- 
set drying is the steam drum type of 
drier. Steam is passed into a steam 
drum which turns at the correspond- 
ing speed of impression cylinders. 
The drum is encased in a housing 
through which the circulated hot 
air is passed. The paper web is in 
contact with the steel drum on one 
side and with the circulated hot air 
on the opposite side. Solvents are 
removed solely by volatilization and 
no combustion takes place, which re- 
duces the possibility of scorching. 

Steam-set inks, another new de- 
velopment, rely upon setting the 
ink by the use of a water-miscible 
solvent. Water becomes intimately 
mixed with the ink solvent and pre- 
cipitates the resin and pigment onto 






the paper. Steam is used as a source 
of water because it can be more 
finely dispersed by this medium. Di- 
ethylene glycol is the solvent used. 
Steam-set printing so far has found 
very little acceptance in the field of 
publication printing for numerous 
reasons: certain type pigments tend 
to bleed in the solvent, special wash- 
ups are necessary and in some cases 
special rollers; halftone work will 
fill up and produce specking unless 
plates are absolutely clean. On the 
other hand, food wrapper and carton 
printers can use steam-set inks to 
good advantage, because they are 
odorless and fine screen work is not 
an important factor. 

Modern high-speed rotary presses 
are equipped with fully automatic 
reels (the roll changers), automatic 
tensions, and flying pasters. The 
device is such that a new roll is put 
on the changer while the press is 
running. When the running roll is 
about used up, the new roll swings 
into running position; flying paster 
is made; the impression upon all 
cylinders is automatically lifted and 
proper tension applied to the web, 
all while running at a good speed. 
This saves time, also paper because 
the heat-set ovens are idled during 
this period to eliminate burning out 
the web. 

Imposition layouts are based on 
the untrimmed signature size fol- 
lowing methods similar to flatbed 
layouts; however, there are bleed 
limitations that must be considered 
because of fixed cut-offs and limited 
roll widths. No extra margins for 
gripper, off end or side grippers are 
required. 

Spoilage allowance on roll stock 
must include wrapper strip and core 
waste in addition to the regular 
printing and binding waste. This 
extra waste on normal stock thick- 
ness which is from 38- to 50-pound 
basic weight, amounts to 2 per cent. 

Rotary printing plates usually are 
lead mold nickeltypes or nickel shells 
made from plastic molds backed up 
with lead to the required thickness 
and curved to fit the plate cylinder. 

Stripping, cleaning, and gearing- 
up are operations required before 
starting a new job. Stripping means 
taking off the old plates and hooks 
and gearing-up refers to the folder, 
changing from one particular sig- 
nature to another. 

This only covers a small aspect 
of rotary press printing; to become 
fully acquainted with all its possi- 
bilities, all its tremendous detail and 
complicated set-up as to imposition 
layouts, folders, and deliveries would 
require a great deal more space. 
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e ON NUMEROUS occasions mention 
has been made in these columns of 
the term “optical density” or the 
“density” of a negative or a positive. 
Many works on photography have 
used this term, and a number of pub- 
lications directed to the attention of 
lithographers have made use of this 
measurement as a means of obtain- 
ing the desired results, both in color 
and black-and-white reproduction. 

At present it appears that the un- 
derstanding of the meaning of this 
term and its application to lithog- 
raphy may soon be essential to good 
craftsmanship. Pressmen, platemak- 
ers, artists, and dot-etchers, as well 
as cameramen, will find that an un- 
derstanding of this useful “tool” can 
improve the quality of the work they 
turn out, and often make the job 
easier. 


Human Eye Poor Meter 


Like pH it is a scale for measuring 
and also like pH it is a scale based 
on logarithmic relationship. Here 
the analogy stops, since this scale 
measures the relationship which ex- 
ists between the various tones in an 
illustration. It is, however, a means 
of obtaining facts and giving a nu- 
merical designation to values which 
every operator sees but ones which 
he frequently misinterprets through 
no fault of his own. 

When a photographer puts his 
glass on a negative or positive, or 
when a pressman examines a press 
Sheet, he is attempting to read the 
density of the silver image or the 
ink deposited in the various portions 
of the illustration. Each is relying on 
judgment acquired by years of ex- 
perience in making these visual read- 
ings. At best the human eye is a poor 
meter for this purpose. 

Numerous illustrations have been 
given showing the illusion created 
when a gray area is surrounded by 
a black one and then when the same 
gray area is surrounded by white. In 
the former case the gray appears to 
be almost white, while in the latter it 

















Density Is Important Factor 


seems to be a very dark gray; and to 
see either one separately no simi- 
larity could be noted. When halftone 
dots are viewed through a glass, 
exactly the same illusion is created. 
Fog on transparencies or a slight 
scum or wash on a plate could there- 
fore cause a photographer or press- 
man to completely misinterpret the 
effect he was producing. 

The measurement of optical den- 
sity isn’t new. Much of the progress 
which the motion picture industry 
has made during the past quarter 
of a century has been made possible 
through the use of densitometric 
measurements. Many photographers 
depend on these measurements for 
producing good prints. Over ten 
years ago attempts were made to 
introduce densitometers into both 
photoengraving and lithographing 
shops, but it remained for the mask- 
ing methods of correcting Koda- 
chromes and other color transpar- 
encies to actually create a demand 
for these instruments in most plants. 
Many shops which have these instru- 
ments use them only for this purpose 
and do not realize how helpful the 
densitometer can be for their plain 
black-and-white work. 

Before going into the use of the 
densitometer and density measure- 
ments it might be well to think back 
to the fundamentals of black and 
white reproduction. Why do some 
things appear to be black and others 
white? An area which appears to be 
black permits no light to reach an 
observer’s eye from it. An area 
which appears to be white permits 
all the light to reach the observer’s 
eye. In the case of positive or nega- 
tive transparencies this light comes 
through from the back of the film 
or glass and is thus blocked or per- 
mitted to pass through by the de- 
veloped silver. Hence it is opacity 
which makes a transparent material 
black. 

Between black and white there are 
innumerable shades of gray. These 
represent the actual amount of light 





























which reaches the observer’s eye. 
Thus under poor light a gray will 
appear black, and under intense light 
a black may appear gray. Since no 
photographic negative or positive or 
lithographic, letterpress, or gravure 
impression absorbs all the light im- 
posed upon it (nor does a Velox or 
photographic print), it is the degree 
of “blackness” which is of interest 
in the reproduction of illustrations. 
Likewise since no film or glass is 
completely transparent (transmits 
all the light which shines on it) or no 
paper or other material on which 
prints are made reflects all the light 
which shines on it, whiteness, too, 
is relative. It is this relationship 
between the amount of light trans- 
mitted and that which is absorbed 
which is called optical density. 


Describe Tone Relationships 


Densitometer measurements are 
based upon the proportion of the 
total amount of light used to illumi- 
nate the area and the amount of 
transmitted or reflected light. The 
density reading or figure is not this 
proportion but a figure derived from 
it mathematically. 

Why isn’t this simple relationship 
between the total amount of light 
and that transmitted or reflected 
used in designating optical density? 
It is not used because the human 
eye does not see and evaluate tone 
values on this basis. Simply because 
a certain area transmits or reflects 
half as much light as another area 
does not mean that the first area will 
appear twice as black. Density meas- 
urements attempt to describe tone 
relationships as they appear to the 
eye. If it were possible to find a piece 
of black plastic material which would 
absorb light uniformly depending on 
its thickness at the rate of one per 
cent for every one-fiftieth of an inch, 
a two-inch square bar of this mate- 
rial would transmit no light what- 
ever, and therefore be “opaque.” 

If a wedge were made by cutting 
this bar diagonally from one end to 
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the other and light permitted to pass 
through this cut edge, various shades 
of gray to black would be visible 
from the opposite uncut edge. This 
shading off from gray to black would 
not be uniform. At the thinner half 
of the wedge the change would be 
very gradual while at the thicker 
half the change would become more 
rapid with many, many recognizable 
shades of gray crowding into the 
thickest part. 

In order to cut a wedge which 
would appear to give a uniform 
gradation from white to black it 
would necessarily have to follow the 
curve shown in Figure 1. In this par- 


ured; and that ratio will be true for 
any light intensity. In making such 
measurements of transmitted light 
the source of the illumination is 
placed so that the rays strike the 
object at a right angle to the surface, 
and the reading is made directly 
above it. Reflectance is measured by 
causing the light to strike the object 
from an angle of 45° from the sur- 
face and the reading is made at an 
angle of 90° from the point on the 
surface where the light strikes. 
The figures for transmission or 
reflectance could be used for express- 
ing density but this would hardly be 
in keeping with the common descrip- 












































FIGURE | 


ticular illustration (which inten- 
tionally ignores the effect of angles 
of incidence and refraction) the 
tones should shade off uniformly 
from white to almost black. If this 
bar of plastic is eight inches long, 
the cut should be one inch thick, or 
half the way through the thickness 
before it has progressed one and one- 
half inches down the length of the 
bar. This means that when the uncut 
edge of the bar is viewed with light 
shining through from the cut edge, 
half the light will be absorbed at 
this point whereas the bar which 
was cut diagonally would be cut half- 
way through at the midpoint or, 
with an eight-inch bar, at a point 
four inches from either end. This, 
too, would represent the absorption 
of half of the light. Thus it can be 
seen that tone values do not follow 
what is known as a “straight line” 
relationship. If one area absorbs 
twice as much light as another area 
it will not necessarily appear to be 
twice as dark. 

Actually this relationship, and the 
curve which represents it, is what is 
known as a “logarithmic” relation- 
ship. If the amount of light which 
falls on an object (measured in 
terms of the intensity of that light) 
is divided into the amount of light 
reflected from or transmitted by that 
object, the transmittance or reflect- 
ance of that object can thus be meas- 
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tion of one area or object being twice 
as dark or dense as another area, or 
other such common expressions. It 
would be confusing to think of an 
ink printing a solid with a reflect- 
ance of 12.59 per cent and a darker 
ink printing solids with a reflectance 
of 9.55 per cent. Likewise it would 
be difficult to consider developing a 
negative until it had a transmittance 
of 1.585 per cent, or a denser one to 
a transmittance of 1.259 per cent. 
Instead, the first ink can be consid- 
ered to have a density of 0.90 and the 
darker one to have a density of 1.02, 
while the two negatives would have 
densities of 1.80 and 1.90. 

For those interested in the mathe- 
matics of this conversion of trans- 
mittance or reflectance into terms of 
density, it is the logarithm of the 
reciprocal of the transmittance or 
reflectance. Since the reciprocal of 
a number is that number divided into 
one, an area which had a transmit- 
tance or reflectance of 10 per cent 
would have a reciprocal 1/.10 or 10. 
A logarithm (to the base 10) is the 
number of times 10 must be multi- 
plied by itself in order to make the 
product the same as the original 
number. Thus if the reflectance or 
transmittance is 10 per cent the 
logarithm is 1. Likewise for 100 per 
cent the logarithm is 0, and for 1 
per cent the logarithm is 2. Although 
the values in between can be calcu- 





lated on the basis of the number of 
times 10 must be multiplied by itself, 
persons who are in the habit of using 
these figures generally refer to a 
table or slide rule. 

In LTF Bulletin Number 4, Op- 
tical Density as a Measure of Tone 
Values in Lithography, a special 
table has been worked out which 
gives the corresponding per cent 
transmittance or reflectance for each 
density value. Since all densitomet- 
ers give readings in terms of optical 
density, these readings may be easily 
translated into percentage reflect- 
ance or transmittance through the 
use of the table. 

Density values are facts which tell 
the difference between a well printed 
job and a poorly printed one, no 
matter how it has been produced. 
The trouble is that all shops do not 
possess these instruments, and all 
densitometers do not read reflection 
density. Many only read transmis- 
sion. Those which read both trans- 
mission and reflection densities find 
the widest application in a shop. 


Measure By Gray Scales 


Simply because there is no me- 
chanical device available does not 
mean that density should be ruled 
out as a means of measuring printed 
material. There are many continu- 
ous tone and halftone gray scales 
available, some of which give the 
density readings for each step. These 
may be used for rapid comparison of 
finished work. Most important of all, 
everyone who has any responsibility 
at all for passing on finished work 
should learn to think in terms of 
density. It explains the reason for 
so many things which happen in the 
reproduction of illustrations and it 
points out the direction to be fol- 
lowed in correcting troubles. 

It has been explained that when 
light falls on a printed sheet a por- 
tion of that light is absorbed by the 
ink. For any area of solid ink cov- 
erage, approximately 10 per cent of 
the light is not absorbed but is re- 
flected. When 10 per cent of the light 
is reflected from an area, that area 
is said to have a density of 1. At 
times solids run over this figure both 
in letterpress and in offset lithog- 
raphy but frequently they run as 
low as 0.85 to 0.90. Many things 
make this value vary: the pressure 
smoothness of the surface of the 
stock, ink absorption of the stock, 
amount of water carried in offset, 
quality of the ink, and the amount 
of ink carried. 

Although a few customers may 
want a “soft” effect in their printed 
matter, most of them are looking for 
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something closely resembling that 
glossy print which they submitted 
as copy. When you consider that 
glossy prints normally have densi- 
ties ranging from 0 to between 2 
and 3, and the printer must attempt 
to reproduce all these tones within 
a density range between 0 and 1, 
the problem becomes apparent. This 
is the reason for many customers’ 
complaints. (In reflection density 
readings the blank stock is usually 
considered as having a density of 
0, since it reflects the maximum 
amount of light possible for consid- 
eration for that job.) 


Optical Density of Print 


To further complicate this con- 
densing of a long range of tones into 
a range of half the length or less, 
halftone dots (except in gravure) 
must be used in the reproduction. 
This means, for example, when the 
solid ink coverage has a density of 
1.00 the solid portion of a half-dot 
will have approximately the same 
density and will absorb 90 per cent 
of the light and reflect 10 per cent. 
But the white portion of the paper 
will reflect 100 per cent of the light 
or have a density of 0. Therefore the 
area covered by half-dots will reflect 
55 per cent of the light or have a 
density of only 0.27 or a little more 
than a quarter of the density of solid 
areas. It also means that almost 
three-fourths of the tones in the 
illustration must be reproduced by 
dots larger than a half-dot. Add to 
this the distortion of tones due to the 
ruled screen used for making half- 
tone negatives or positives, and some 
of the reasons for poor quality re- 
productions become obvious. But the 
photoengraver uses a screen; and 
letterpress inks, which do not print 
with any greater density than offset 
inks, appear to give a more faithful 
reproduction in many cases. Why is 
this true? 

This can be completely explained 
on the basis of optical density. First 
the photoengraver pulls a proof of 
his etched plate. By hand tooling and 
fine etching and successive proofs 
he spreads out his tones which are 
crowded together and then pulls a 
proof with no makeready which is 
supposed to show all the tones on the 
plate in their proper relationship to 
each other. It is contended by many 
people that the faster a letterpress 
operates, the smaller the amount of 
ink transferred from the form to the 
sheet (providing the ink is not spe- 
cially formulated to compensate for 
the difference in speed of presses). 
Thus on a proof press which runs at 
a speed considerably less than a pro- 


duction press more ink is trans- 
ferred and the density of the printed 
areas is greater than it will be on 
the final job. 

What does the letterpress press- 
man do to compensate for this? He 
depends on makeready either put 
into his electrotype as premakeready 
or the hand or mechanical overlays 
or underlays. In some works where 
tone control in lithography has been 
compared with letterpress it has 
been stated that the squashed-out 
ink around the edge of the dots is 
responsible for the greater density 
of color in letterpress shadow toned. 
This may be true to some degree but 
“squeeze” itself would seem to be the 
more important factor. 

The density of solids printed by 
letterpress can be varied over a great 
range of values by increasing or de- 
creasing printing pressure. Thus the 
tone range of a letterpress plate is 
increased by actually giving greater 
density to the dots in the shadow or 
near-solid areas by increasing the 
pressure in those areas through the 
use of makeready. By decreasing 


pressure in the highlight areas a less 
dense film of ink is transferred. 

Since an offset pressman is merely 
expected to slap a plate on the press, 
position the print on the sheet, and 
start running, how can he produce 
work comparable to letterpress? 
There is good letterpress printing 
and there is poor. The same applies 
to the lithographic process. As has 
been stated many times in these 
columns, offset lithography can be 
made to equal any work produced in 
regular commercial shops by letter- 
press (with the exception of a few 
specialty or novel effects such as 
printing gold ink). 

The difference in the quality of 
offset printing depends on the tone 
values in the plate, the roughness or 
smoothness of the surface of the 
stock, the intensity with which the 
ink will print, roller setting, packing 
between the plate and the blanket, 
the pressure between the back cylin- 
der (impression cylinder) and the 
blanket, the amount of ink carried on 
the press, the amount of water car- 
ried on the plate, the effectiveness 








“Differential” Spacing of Characters 
Featured in New Vari-Typer Machine 








RALPH C, COXHEAD CORPORATION, New 
York City, has introduced a new model 
of its Vari-T yper—the office composing 
machine which produces justified lines 
of typewritten copy for photo-mechan- 





Close-up of the new "D.S.].” Vari-Typer showing 
“font” of type which can be changed as simply 
as can be changed the blade in a safety razor 


ical reproduction. Called the “D.S.J.” 
(differential spacing justifier) Vari- 
Typer, the new machine has differen- 
tially spaced characters, with more 


space being allowed for a “w” than for 
an “i” for example. In addition to this 
feature, the new Vari-Typer justifies 
the length of lines by adding space 
between words instead of between let- 
ters, with the result that the copy pro- 
duced more closely resembles printer’s 
type than does that typed on the old 
model. Headings can be centered auto- 
matically. Interchangeable gears per- 
mit any desired “leading” between 
the lines of copy. 


“Fonts” of Type Easily Changed 


As may be seen in the accompanying 
illustration, the “fonts” of type are 
engraved on semi-circular pieces of 
metal. Changing type faces is as easy 
as changing the blade in a safety razor. 
In addition to the more than 600 fonts 
of type available (many of them for 
foreign language composition), four 
new faces resembling traditional print- 
er’s types have recently been cut— 
called Garamond, Tribune News, Bo- 
doni Book, and Lithobook. A fifth type 
for setting agate lines in classified 
advertising is now being designed. 

According to the manufacturer of 
the Vari-Typer, the production rate of 
the new model machine is twice that of 
the average metal type line-composing 
machine. 
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of desensitizing agents, and the use 
of the makeready under the blanket. 
These and other factors which affect 
printing quality will be discussed in 
terms of effect on optical density in 
this and future articles. 

Perhaps the last factor listed, the 
use of a makeready under the blan- 
ket, may be startling to some, but it 
has been the practice in some shops 
and is occasionally followed in a good 
many shops. This is contrary to the 
generally accepted idea that all that 
is needed for good offset is a kiss im- 
pression. Ordinarily a pressman is 
instructed to roll the plate up solid 
and if the blanket is in good condi- 
tion and the plate and blanket are 
packed correctly (a thousandth or 
two above bearer height gives a 
slight squeeze between the plate and 
blanket), a solid print is transferred 
to the blanket. Then the back cylin- 
der is brought up until there is just 
enough pressure to transfer a solid 
print to it. 

Any adjustment for thickness of 
stock is made by backing the impres- 


sion cylinder away from the blanket 
cylinder. This method is used to 
insure uniform pressure and make 
possible building up the low spots 
in the plate and blanket (and im- 
pression cylinder, if necessary). It 
should then be possible to transfer a 
uniformly solid print to the sheet of 
paper, and the press is considered to 
be made ready for any job. All that 
remains is to wash out the plate and 
position the print on the sheet. 

This uniform all-over density can 
be increased considerably by creat- 
ing more pressure between the blan- 
ket and impression cylinders, but 
during printing it will cause the 
blanket to creep, cause doubles, make 
slurs, wear the plate, and result in a 
horrible looking job, if the pressure 
is increased too much. The density of 
solid or near solid areas can be in- 
creased by this method, but at the 
sacrifice of good printing in middle 
and highlight tone areas. 

When it is necessary to print very 
dense solids and still not increase 
the density of halftone areas, one or 





two tissues are pasted to the packing 
under the blanket in the same man- 
ner as a makeready is placed beneat! 
the stretch sheet on a letterpress. 
Sometimes very elaborate make- 
readies closely resembling letter- 
press ones are used. It is not possible 
to spot them quite as accurately un- 
der the blanket, and there is more 
tendency for them to shift as the 
stretch in the blanket is taken up 
during running. This is a means of 
lengthening the range of densities. 
Since the pressure is not over the 
entire area of the blanket, creeping 
troubles are negligible. 

Elaborate makereadies should not 
be necessary in offset lithography, 
but occasionally they can be used to 
change an otherwise mediocre job 
into one of outstanding quality. As 
long as all printing areas have equal 
density, whether they be pin-point 
dots or large solid areas, dot size is 
the only means of reproducing vari- 
ous tones. How offset can do this 
through densitometry will be shown 
in future articles. 
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4A Vwe-Star Seeoud Color 


By Glenn J. Church 


Some second colors are excellent 
for a few specific purposes, but their 
proper use is extremely limited. 
Here’s one that fills a variety of 
needs—an interesting, pleasing hue 
of bluish-green which has good visi- 
bility and good legibility through a 
wide range of applications. 

With reasonable care in the selec- 
tion of the style and size of type, 
body type in black is entirely legible 
on a solid background of this second 
color. 

Display type in “reverse” is un- 
usually effective against a _ back- 
ground of this hue. Illustrations in 
black, with highlights in white, are 
striking against a ground of this 
second color. Cut-out panels permit 
the use of any style or size of body 
type. 

Bold display type, heavy poster- 
style illustrations, rules, ornaments, 


by Sancoth Sailing 


Smooth sailing on the sea of finance for you and your family if you 


save a part of your income regularly with Federal Savings and Loan. 


Come in for a confidential talk with a courteous Federal Savings official 


* Serves well as aback ground for proper body ty pe 


* Very effective for large dis play ty pe in “reverse” 
* Suitable for display type and bold illustrations 





ABOVE: Proper choice of body type style and 
size insures acceptable legibility on a back- 
ground of this versatile second color. Display 
type and decoration are fully comprehensible. 
Highlighting the insignia by cutting out the 
green plate would be an interesting variation 


LEFT: Large display type in reverse is par- 
ticularly striking against a background of this 
second color. Cutting out the green plate behind 
all or part of the illustration makes the paper 
a part of the picture. Cut-out panels permit the 
safe use of any style or size of body type 


who will help you work out a plan to meet your individual requirements. 


FEDERAL 





et cetera, may be safely printed in 
this hue. Unless black is required 
for some particular purpose, deep 
brown, deep blue, or purple serve 
very well as the “heavy” color in- 
stead of black. 

Nor do the examples shown here 
exhaust the possibilities. Outline 
display type in black, with the body 
of the letters cut out of the back- 
ground, produces a striking effect. 
So does cutting the type out of the 
background, then over-printing the 
original type in black slightly out of 
register. Ben Day tints of this color 
add still more variety to the possible 
effects. 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 


BELOW: Bold display type, heavy poster-style 
illustrations, rules, ornaments, et cetera, may 
be safely printed in this second color. Black 
need not be the “heavy” color; visualize the 
interesting combination of this pleasing second 
color with a deep brown, deep blue, or purple 
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“$ NEWS! 


Read the news while it is news—in the just- 
off-the-wire-news pages of THE DAILY 
BLADE. AP, UP, and INS news services 
insure complete coverage of all important 
events. 
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MR. PRINTER—MR. LITHOGRAPHER: 


If you and your family lived in Austria, France, 









MEMBERS Italy or any of the 15 countries served by CARE, 

you'd be mighty grateful for a helping hand 

Lee Augustine, Cincinnati, O., from Printers and Lithographers’ of America— 
Chairman WOULDN'T YOU? 


Donald L. Boyd, Huntington, 
W. Va. 











John M. Callahan, Cincinnati, 
hio 









—_— “The Printers’ and Lithographers’ International 

Relief Committee” has just been organized. 
Working through CARE, it will aid needy printers 

and lithographers in 15 European nations caught in 






Alex Dittler, Atlanta, Ga. 





A. E. Giegengack, New York, 
N. Y. 





——eeeeeeee the war's aftermath. 
EVERY PENNY of your gift reaches your bene- 
ficiaries. This committee serves without pay and 





Fred W. Hoch, New York, N. Y. 





Gordon J. Holmquist, Los An- 







geles, Calif. finances its own work. CARE likewise contributes 
Frank McCoffrey, Seattle, Wash. the handling and distribution of gifts. It is a gov- 
L. A. Neumann, Chicago, Ill. ernment-recognized European relief agency. 






Your gifts can mean the difference between life 
and death for printers and lithographers in some 





A. G. Ruiter, Boston, Mass. 





A. R. Tommasini, Berkeley, 







Colt. parts of Europe. We know you'll want to help. 
Perry R. Long, Los Angeles, 
“= Gifts of $10 or multiples thereof are acknowledged 





by CARE. Your gifts are deductible from federal 
income tax. Personal aid is needed abroad in addi- 














tion to Marshall Plan help. 






HOW TO GIVE! 





1. Make check payable to CARE 


for $10 or any multiple thereof. THE PRINTERS’ AND LITHOGRAPHERS’ 


2. Attach your letterhead or 


business card. INTERNATIONAL RELIEF COMMITTEE 


3. Send to Printers’ and Lithog- ; oe Q 
raphers’ International Relief P. O. Box 1422—Cincinnati, Ohio 


Committee, P.O. Box 1422, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 














Mr. Lee Augustine, Chairman 
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SPOT CARBON WORK 


We have been doing some spot car- 
bon work like the sample enclosed but 
have been unable to secure the best 
results. Will you advise us as to the 
best method of doing this class of 
work? 

This work is turned out both hot 
and cold. The best jobs by the cold 
process are good for months if the 
user will co-operate by keeping the 
sheets where they will not be ex- 
posed to dry heat and low relative 
humidity, which dries out the ink so 
that it will no longer yield a good 
copy. It is hard to get this co-opera- 
tion. The best way is to order not 
more than three months’ supply. 

Both hot and cold carbonizing 
may be obtained by the trade from 
specialists. Rotary equipment for 
hot carbonizing is on the market. 

The printer who undertakes this 
work (cold) must find the best ink 
and use an ample supply without 
smearing. The inking must be uni- 
form throughout the run for which 
purpose agitators in the fountain 
are a “must.” The ink must be 
suited to the kind of paper used, 
safety, bond, ledger, and so on. 
Since any guarantee depends so 
much on what happens after the 
job leaves the printing plant this 
work may be very hazardous. Many 
printers, rather than risk losing a 
good customer for other work, turn 
this work over to specialists. - 


LUMINOUS SIGNS 


On page 41 of the May issue, you 
have an article on luminous signs. 
Would you be so kind as to let me 
know from what sources these are 
available? 

As we do not know the sources of 
supply in your country we are re- 
ferring you to the manufacturers 
and suppliers of the pigments and 
activators used by painters and 
printers of luminous phosphorescent 
pieces. Basic materials used are 
exceptionally pure chemical com- 
pounds, manufactured under exactly 
controlled conditions: zine sulfides, 


"DRE 


Questions o pressroom problems will also be answered by mail if accompanied by Re 
a stamped envelope. Answers will be kept confidential if you so desire and declare 


combinations of zinc and cadmium 
sulfides, and calcium and strontium 
sulfides, depending on which metal 
is predominant in each compound. 

In the manufacture of these pig- 
ments, an exceedingly small amount 
of some other metal, such as copper, 
bismuth, silver, or manganese, is 
mixed with these pure compounds. 
The reason for including this metal 
is that none of these pure com- 
pounds will have brilliant lumines- 
cence by itself but when a little 
activating metal is added a new 
compound can be made which glows 
very colorfully. 


SNAP-OUT CARBON FORMS 


Please put us in touch with or give 
us the name of a manufacturer of 
snap-out carbon forms. 

This great division of the print- 
ing industry is highly specialized. 
Printers who have calls for this 
work in volume can best obtain it 
from the prime suppliers who have 
developed the most efficient methods 
of production via letterpress, offset- 
lithography, and aniline process. 
Snap-out, zigzag, continuous forms, 
and so on are sub-divisions of the 
great field of multiple billing. 
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Don't wait for 
something to turn. 
up~ turn it up/ 











Some good advice offered in the 
interesting pages of “Prints of 
Paris’—house magazine published 
monthly by the Paris Printing 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri 
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FROM DUBLIN 


Our largest item is label printing. 
While our methods of production are 
quite satisfactory we are always on the 
lookout for up-to-date equipment which 
will produce a better label in less time. 
We should feel obliged therefore if you 
could give us any information concern- 
ing label production in multicolor with 
imprints, punched complete and ready 
for packing. 

In the United States all the major 
printing processes are used in label 
printing. Speedy two-color flatbed 
presses in letterpress, and rotary 
machines of various kinds, aniline, 
letterpress, offset-lith and rotogra- 
vure, are utilized, some printing up 
to seven colors in one operation, 
others printing a number of colors 
and varnishing, others printing in 
colors and die-cutting in one opera- 
tion and so on. Gloss inks are used 
to avoid varnishing. 

The latest die-cutting machines 
have great capacity, millions of la- 
bels per day. The layout in all proc- 
esses is made to suit requirements 
of the die-cutting machine. 

The multiplication of the original 
image is by photo-composing ma- 
chines (step-and-repeat). The choice 
of equipment depends largely on the 
end use of the label, the quality and 
quantity wanted, and the cost limit. 

Direct printing and silk screening 
upon objects so that they may be 
re-used without re-labeling is also 
employed. 


EMBOSSING WITHOUT FEMALE DIE 


Our superintendent has made a re- 
quest for a small embossing job. He 
wants name and address in copper- 
plate type embossed on an envelope 
blind, without colored ink. I recall a 
makeshift method which I used years 
ago. We locked the type form in the 
chase, inked it with heavy bond ink, 
set the gauges, and made the job 
ready, then pulled a half-dozen impres- 
sions, using onionskin paper. These 
impressions were dusted with com- 
pound and heated to fuse the powder 
and ink. Then the impressions were 
glued on the platen in register with 
the impression on the tympan. Next a 
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piece of high-grade blotting paper was 
glued on a type-high stereotype plate 
and locked in the chase after the type 
form had been removed. All that re- 
mained to be done was to run the press 
on impression until the female die was 
formed in the blotting paper on the 
stereotype cut and then proceed to feed 
the envelopes to the gauges, thus em- 
bossing the letters. My question is: 
Isn’t there a simpler way to do this 
work? If so, what materials are used 
and where may they be procured? 

As you doubtless know, the ther- 
mographic type of embossing (often 
called raised letter printing) and 
imitation embossing may be done in 
black and in colors either to yield a 
glossy or a dull or mat effect. The 
same applies to white. A gloriously 
glossy or a dull white, approximat- 
ing blind embossing, may be pro- 
duced with thermographic supplies. 
You buy special white and powder 
from the supplier, print, dust, and 
toast and get the crest simulating 
blind-embossing. 


SMALL ROLL-FEED ROTARY 


We are interested in purchasing a 
small printing press suitable for run- 
ning stock from a roll up to ten inches 
wide. Could you advise us of a possible 
source and also if any machines are 
available in the immediate future? We 
have been in contact with one supplier 
and all they will have until 1949 is a 
six-inch width. The machine we re- 
quire is for short runs to fill in the odd 
lines of our customer. 

Small roll-feed rotary presses are 
made which print regular letter- 
press from metal and rubber forms, 
aniline process from rubber, by off- 
set-lithography, and by rotogravure. 
By consulting the manufacturer you 
may learn probable date of delivery. 
Some suppliers are now sending out 
probable date of supply of the vari- 
ous items which they manufacture. 


SHOW-THROUGH IN THIN PAPERS 


Will you indicate the way to proceed 
to prevent show-through whei print- 
ing on thin paper? In other words, how 
can we cope with the transparency of 
the sheet? Can one use a special ink 
to advantage? 

There is no satisfactory solution 
of this problem and a more opaque 
sheet should be used, if possible. 

The show-through may be kept at 
the minimum possible by using just 
enough squeeze to print and an 11- 
point bakelite drawsheet and a gray 
or grayish black ink like four-color 
process halftone black. Gray ink is 
better and ought to be mixed by 
adding to transparent white ink a 
very little transparent black ob- 
tained by mixing transparent yellow, 
red, and blue process inks. 
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SUPER HEAVY COATING 


Attached is a sample of the best 
C1S proofing paper, a stock used in our 
drafting department for many years in 
making and correcting map drawings. 
Its manufacture was abandoned sev- 
eral years ago. The only other com- 
parable paper we have ever used has 
also been discontinued. We are desper- 
ately in need of a stock of this nature. 
Because of its specialized use many 
printing papers, while serving splen- 
didly in production runs, still do not 
answer our needs. They may have won- 
derful printing surfaces and be of a 
similar weight but still lack the extra 
heavy coating of clay or enamel you 
will find on the sample. We use this 
paper in proving up map key plates 
when we wish to make revisions. The 
unwanted names, boundaries, rivers, 


Shortcuts to Savings 





and so on, are scraped off in the spots 
to be corrected, using an engraver’s 
knife. The new names are hand- 
stamped in the clean, smoothly scraped 
areas, using foundry type in a pallet. 
In case of a river or boundary, the 
new delineation is applied by hand with 
a fine pen or brush. This paper stands 
a lot of scraping on account of its 
heavy thickness of enamel. What we 
need is a paper with a coating of clay 
or enamel equivalent to the sample and 
of about the same weight. We admit 
we have made much effort to locate a 
material like this in the past year. 
We are sending you a complete 
list of mills coating high grade 
papers in the hope that, while the 
very best proofing paper is no longer 
made, there may be some special 
paper suited to your purpose. 


on Photoengravings 





Number 4 of a series of brief articles on how to economize on printing plate costs. 


Unusual-shaped halftones are inter- 
esting and attention-compelling. They 
can turn commonplace subjects into 
highly effective illustrations for print- 
ing and advertising pieces. And their 
cost need not be excessive if this pro- 
cedure is followed: 

In the accompanying layout, the 
theme of the advertisement has been 


above and below to establish a vertical 
direction. Then, on a tissue flap laid 
over the picture, indicate (with soft 
pencil so as not to damage the print) 
approximately the area of the picture 
which is to be used. 

Supplied with the foregoing mate- 
rial, the photoengraver then simply 
makes a line negative of the pen and 
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Layout indicates unusual-shaped halftone dramatizing theme of advertisement. To economically 
produce this halftone, make India ink drawing of shape identical with that of desired halftone. On 
tissue flap over picture, indicate approximate area to be used. This saves hand work by engraver 


dramatized with a halftone of the sub- 
ject in the shape of “that last drop.” 
To produce an unusual-shaped half- 
tone such as this, first draw with black 
India ink on white paper a solid area 
identical with that which the finished 
halftone is to be. Put register marks 


ink drawing, a halftone negative of the 
picture, and, with a minimum of time- 
consuming and costly hand work, lays 
the line negative guide over the half- 
tone negative and proceeds easily and 
quickly with the manufacture of the 
halftone plate. 
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GLUING FORMS 

We are attempting to line ourselves 
up to do some of the specialty work 
connected with fastening one-time car- 
bon to statement forms to be used with 
business machines. We are most inter- 
ested in snap-out forms. 

While snap-out presses, collating 
and gluing machines are on the mar- 
ket, the broad division of multiple 
billing is highly specialized. Produc- 
tion competitive upon a large scale 
requires costly special equipment. 


SILK SCREEN EQUIPMENT 

Being interested in silk screen proc- 
ess, we wonder if you can tell us who 
makes automatic or semi-automatic 
equipment for this process and espe- 
cially for silk screening on curved 
surfaces. 

Such equipment is on the market 
and not only for use on rounded 
objects but even for paperless label- 
ing direct on glass. The list of 
makers is being sent to you. 


ROUNDER AND BACKER 


Who makes a rounder and backer 
machine and just what is its scope? 

It is an automatic bookbinding 
machine of high efficiency which 
forms, bends, feeds, makes and 
smooths book pages (covers). It is 
sometimes called a case-making ma- 
chine. One may be seen in large 
bookbinderies. 


INK PUMP 

Where can I get a pump (hand oper- 
ated) to pump ink out of a 55-gallon 
drum into printing presses? Ink used 
is for printing newspapers. Extension 
from pump to trough in presses (metal 
preferred) can use rubber hose if no 
other type is available. Extension 
should have stop-off at far end. 

While there are a number of con- 
cerns making pumps for ink and 
other fluids you will profit by con- 
sulting the makers of your presses 
for reliable information on pumps 
for use on these particular presses. 


HOME TOWN ECHOES e BY C. KESSLER 
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DIE CUTTING 


We are quite anxious to know if it 
is common practice in print shops to 
use an automatic feeder when die cut- 
ting paper stock on a platen press. We 
have a new automatic on the floor 
still in a crate and before setting it up 
we'd like to know if die cutting paper 
by automatic feed is practicable. 

The automatic feeding is prac- 
ticable on an automatic press which 
both prints and die cuts by using 
rubber press ejectors in and around 
the dies. For some kinds of work 
most press manufacturers recom- 
mend their cutting and creasing 
model, which leads us to suggest 
that you consult the manufacturers, 
giving them complete details of the 
die cutting -you have in view. 


STAMPS FOR “DRIVES” 


Would you please inform us where 
we could get approximately 100,000 
stamps printed in one color or two 
colors, similar in size to the Tubercu- 
losis Drive stamp? This information 
would be appreciated. 

The production of printed and 
lithographed stamps, ration, trad- 
ing, “drive,” and so on requires spe- 
cial equipment for economical pro- 
duction in quantity. It is a division 
of label printing. Involved are exact 
layout, economical reproduction of 
the original, and so on, as well as co- 
operation by the maker of gummed 
paper. 


McKEE PREMAKEREADY 


We have just purchased a modern 
rotary press and as a result have be- 
come interested in the McKee process 
of premakeready. We understand the 
principle of this process somewhat but 
are particularly interested in knowing 
if it is being widely used and how satis- 
factory it is. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, 
which has produced Ladies’ Home 
Journal and the Saturday Evening 
Post by this process for many years, 
pioneered in its use and the results 
obtained in these publications speak 
for themselves. The process is ad- 
mirably efficient for long runs. 


LUMINOUS SIGNS AGAIN 


We’d appreciate any information 
you can give us in regard to the manu- 
facture of luminous signs. Where can 
the phosphorescent materials he pur- 
chased? Of what are they compounded 
and how are they manufactured? 

Depending on how it is to be 
used, the luminous paint or ink is a 
special order for a paint factory or 
an inkmaker. In the graphic arts 
luminous signs are produced via 
letterpress, offset-lithography, and 
the silk screen process. 
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Forrest Rundell 


e@ HERE’s another sidelight on buyer 
character which may help some of 
our junior salesmen who wonder 
what causes the illogical behavior 
of some buyers they meet. 

A purchasing agent recently said 
to the writer, “I hate to say this, but 
it seems to me that anyone in the 
graphic arts who tries to be a gentle- 
man gets the worst of it.” Coming 
from a buyer of long experience this 
was something of a jolt. Try as he 
would, the writer found himself un- 
able to think of a quick comeback. 
And as the buyer amplified his com- 
plaint he made his case so much 
stronger that we decided then and 
there to take his proposition apart to 
see what there was in it. 

To begin with, we consulted a good 
friend who has been a printer for 
many years—long enough to acquire 
a philosophical view of his problems. 
We repeated the buyer’s remark and 
asked for an opinion as to its merit. 
Our friend’s reaction was first to get 
a bit red in the face. Then he 
laughed. “And the worst of it is,’”’ he 
said, “that your friend comes pretty 
near to being exactly right. You 
know the old saying ‘The axle that 
squeaks the loudest gets the grease?’ 
Your friend has probably been stung 
so many times by printers who failed 
to keep their promises that he has 
found the only way he can protect 
himself is by getting tough.” 

This is a problem the junior sales- 
man finds himself wrestling with 
almost from the first. Say he plugs 
an account until he finds the buyer 
becoming friendly. Then he gets an 
order. He may have been low bidder 
or his bid may have been low enough 
to let the buyer forget the difference 
and give him an order. Copy, plates, 
and order are handed over and every 
thing seems rosy. Then comes the 
buyer’s question, “When will I get 
the job?” 

At this point, the salesman, if he 
is wise, will wait until the shop has 
had the opportunity to examine all 
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the material before he makes a de- 
livery promise. If he is very wise 
he will then go to the person:in his 
shop who has the authority to make 
promises stick. He will ask for a writ- 
ten memo to the effect that the job 
is promised for delivery at a certain 
date. Then, and not until then, will 
he pass a promise on to his customer. 

But the salesman will learn that 
he cannot let the matter drop here. 
The shop has other jobs on hand and 
some of them have been handed out 
by purchasing agents who believe in 
being tough. His own promise may 
have been made in good faith but 
what about this other purchasing 
agent who wants his order at the 
same time and who is yelling like a 
wild man? 

If that fellow is a regular buyer 
with considerable business he may 
scare the shop into fits. In fact he 
may scare the shop so badly that the 
shop will put his work ahead of the 
junior salesman’s order until its 
promised delivery date has become 
an impossibility. 


Generally it works out this way: . 


The shop will allow itself some extra 
time when it makes the original 
promise. Then when the emergency 
arises it will figure that there is 
enough extra time left to put another 
job ahead of the junior salesman’s 
promised work and still come out 
even. And if anything goes wrong— 
well—the shop is sorry. 

The trouble is that when a shop 
gets in a jam for a time, that is the 
very moment at which things seem 
most likely to go wrong. And if the 
purchasing agent takes this particu- 


lar time to decide that he is getting - 


nowhere by being a gentleman he 


Binding 
Booklets 
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“If you wanted a booklet to lie open 
for reading, what bindings would you 
use?”’ asked our June Quiz. ‘’Side-wire or 
spiral,’’ said the answer. 

D. Hoolsema, superintendent of print- 
ing at The James Bayne Company, Grand 
Rapids, comments on the matter. 

“Of course, all of us old printers know 
that this is an error and should be saddle- 
wire, but for a lot of newcomers in the 
business the quiz may be misleading.”’ 

Our thanks to Mr. Hoolsema, who has 
celebrated his golden anniversary as a 
reader of IP. 





may shake up the shop still further 
by being very nasty indeed. 

Another way a shop can stir up the 
wrath of the purchasing agent is 
this: The shop may make a promise 
based on the premise that the presses 
are full at the moment but that it 
will have time beginning two weeks 
hence. The shop will enter the order 
but instead of checking the plates 
and all material at once, will wait 
until almost the moment when the 
job is scheduled to go to press. Then, 
when the shop starts to make up the 
forms it discovers that it is shy 
something. Maybe it is a set of pro- 
gressive proofs. Maybe the shop has 
the wrong plate for one of the pages. 

Naturally the buyer wants to 
know what the shop has been doing 
all this time if it has just waked up 
to the fact that it hasn’t the whole 
job. And he is likely to explain with 
emphasis that his work is just as 
important to him as any in the shop 
and if the salesman isn’t ready to 
treat it that way he had better not 
come around for any more orders. Of 
course the suggestion here is that the 
salesman protect himself by insist- 
ing that everything for the job be 
checked in at the beginning. 

But the real answer for the sales- 
man who does not want his ears 
pinned back by an irate purchasing 
agent is to do a real selling job in 
his shop. He needs persuasion with 
the shop itself just as he needed it 
with the buyer who gave him the 
order. The average shop man knows 
little about the problems of the sales 
department. Even the partner who 
runs the shop and has himself been 
a target for some of the best cuss- 
ings his customers have been able 
to hand out often does not have the 
proper slant on a customer’s needs. 

The average salesman is only a cog 
in the machine and generally is not 
in a position to get tough enough to 
make the shop stick to its promises. 
His only recourse lies in selling his 
needs to the shop just as he sells the 
services of his shop to the customer. 
Of course he can help by following 
the daily progress of his orders and 
howling whenever a delay appears. 
But his best bet is influencing the 
shop so that everyone concerned 
is interested in seeing that his job 
gets out on time. 

If the shop makes good on its 
promises very few buyers will yell. 
Shrewd buyers know that if they are 
too demanding they will have trou- 
ble getting good printers to work for 
them. But, worse luck, they also 
know that with a lot of printers the 
only way they can get service is to 
yell for it. 
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However, nothing contained here- 
in should be construed as advocating 
toughness as a policy for the sales- 
man. It is true that the friend quoted 
earlier in the article referred to a 
very successful printer by saying 
“He was no gentleman in his shop 
: but he certainly got results.” But for 
: a salesman the trait of character 
that will take him the furthest is 
personal charm. 

Study the life of our Patron Saint 
Benjamin Franklin to see how a man 
can be a gentleman and be successful. 
We remember a paper salesman who 
é got fed up with a buyer who seemed 
: to take a particular delight in being 
3 tough. Said the salesman after one 
particularly vitriolic outburst, “Mr. 
X.: I got along very well during the 
years before I met you and I think 
I can get along just as well if I don’t 
come around here again. Goodbye.” 
“Hold on. Don’t go away mad,” said 
the customer. “We speak the same 
language.” And from that time on 
the two were good friends. 

Be a gentleman; fulfill your obli- 
gations; but don’t make a doormat 
out of yourself. 





POOR POSTURE AT WORK CAN CAUSE ILL HEALTH 


Havine recently paid several hun- 
dred dollars for doctor and hospital 
bills, I am keenly aware of the im- 
portance to printers of an element 
which has been largely neglected by 
the industry, the posture of em- 
ployes while at work. 

Look around in any printing 
plant today and observe the num- 
ber of hollow-chested, stoop-shoul- 
dered individuals who set type by 
hand. Watch their actions as they 
stoop to get a case from the rack or 
lean over a flat imposing stone or 
turtle. Then check back with your 
doctor or physical culture director 
and see what he says about the im- 
possibility of getting sufficient air 
in the lungs to maintain health 
when the chest is compressed as it 
necessarily must be during these 
operations. 

A doctor tells me it is quite com- 
mon for these acts of wrong posture 
to cause, after a period of years, 
congestion of the lungs, curvature 
of the spine, atrophy and tubercu- 
losis. Even before these specific dis- 
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* F, A. Bassette Company, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, printers, produced an 
attractive series of advertising blotters 
using as the theme some historical high- 
lights of New England craftsmanship. 

Typography is simple but neat. The 
artwork is authentic and well handled. 
Printed on white stock, each blotter is 


SPRINGPIELD, Maaeac nose 
vials insta cba tay SPRINOPIELD, Maceacmusetts 


Eassehte (alendan Blotters Based 
On Interesting flistenical Theme 


in black on a colored background— 
each of the twelve being printed in a 
different second color. The illustration 
technique makes the white stock an 
important and effective part of the pic- 
ture. Advertising such as this is an ex- 
cellent yet economical form of promo- 
tion for printers. 





turbances make themselves known, 
the workman is far from healthy 
and efficient, and he may lower the 
production rate, due to ill health 
caused by poor posture. 

In the days when I first learned 
to set type, the frames were breast 
high and the cases we set from were 
on top of the frame—the lower case 
below and the cap and small cap 
above. The stance here was a 
healthy one, giving free movement 
to the arms, keeping the body erect 
and making possible full breathing. 

Perhaps equipment designers for 
the past few decades have been too 
concerned about the conserving of 
space. Of far greater importance is 
the conserving of health. Too much 
leaning over is necessary where 
cases frequently used reach to the 
floor. Frames with as many as 100 
cases often result in lost time by 
congestion of several compositors at 
one frame, each after a different 
case. The ease and comfort of the 
person setting type, together with 
his necessary posture while work- 
ing, should be given the considera- 
tion they deserve. 

In the weaving industry, where 
the effects of poor posture were 
noted in similar cases of chest dis- 
ease, equipment designers solved 
the problem by designing stools 
with short legs in front, so that the 
bodies of the operatives were no 
longer cramped at their occupation. 
This simple innovation resulted in 
a marked improvement in their 
health. 

Much poor posture can be avoided 
by the compositor himself. Stooping 
over, which cramps the chest, can 
be avoided by going down with 
knees bent rather than bending the 
body. Cases near the bottom can 
best be reached from a stool or a 
sitting posture. All cases below a 
convenient height can be moved up 
until they can be reached more 
easily. Conscious thought of not 
caving in the chest while at work 
will be helpful. Many of the de- 
structive cramping postures are the 
result of thoughtless action. A little 
study on the need for full deep 
breathing to maintain excellent 
health, and a man will avoid many 
of the things which he frequently 
does thoughtlessly which subse- 
quently weaken his chest. 

Statistics compiled by the army 
during the war showed a deplorable 
lack of good, sound health. Much of 
it was corrected by the simple ex- 
pedient of good exercise and proper 
breathing. Lack of sound physique 
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often was discovered to be the re- 
sult of occupational posture. 

That the printing industry is af- 
flicted with a large percentage of 
chest and abdominal ailments is 
demonstrated by records of the 
Printers’ Home in Colorado. Many 
of these diseases could be avoided 
by proper posture. A great deal is 
being said nowadays about health 
insurance plans of various sorts. It 
is even of greater importance to 
form habits which maintain good 
health than to get relief after 
health has been wrecked 

The bugaboo of low production 
which haunts many plants is fre- 
quently the result of poor health. 
Lay-offs from work through sick- 
ness often occur at inconvenient 
times. Some of this difficulty can be 
corrected by effort to correct poor 
posture. A little education can ac- 
complish a great deal. Consult you: 
doctor or a teacher of gymnastics 
and he will be able to give you a few 
simple rules to pass on to employes. 
Production should increase. 

Efforts in the past toward making 
conditions better for the employe 
usually resulted in increased profit. 
A well-lighted, air-conditioned plant 
produces more than one with poor 
equipment in this respect. A plant 
where proper posture is a matter 
that is given proper attention will 
also pay its dividends in better and 
more accurate work. 


* * 


Henry Ford on Education 

AN EDUCATED man is not one whose 
memory is trained to carry a few 
dates in history—he is one who can 
accomplish things. A man who can- 
not think is not an educated man, 
however many college degrees he 
may have acquired. Thinking is the 
hardest work anyone can do—which 
is probably the reason why we have 
so few thinkers. There are two ex- 
tremes to be avoided; one is the 
attitude of contempt toward educa- 
tion, the other is the tragic snob- 
bery of assuming that marching 
through an educational system is a 
sure cure for ignorance and medi- 
ocrity. You cannot learn in any 
school what the world is going to do 
next year, but you can learn some 
of the things which the world has 
tried to do in former years, and 
where it failed and where it suc- 
ceeded. If education consisted in 
warning the young student away 
from some of the false theories on 
which men have tried to build, so 
that he may be saved the loss of 
time in finding out by bitter experi- 
ence its good would be unques- 
tioned.—Henry Ford 
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COST-OF-LIVING BONUS 


@ EMPLOYERS preoccupied with em- 
ploye grumbling and labor unrest 
might seriously consider the possi- 
bility of inaugurating a cost-of-liv- 
ing bonus for their workers. Even 
where the possibility of a strike is 
remote, an unorganized slow-down 
can be extremely costly, though not 
immediately visible to management. 

One small employer has aiready 
instituted a cost-of-living bonus in 
open recognition that his employes’ 
fixed salaries are not always in line 
with fluctuating costs of consumer 
goods which the employes must buy 
with their pay checks. 

This employer has worked out a 
bonus, based on the Cost-of-Living 
Index released by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. As the cost of 
living goes up, so does the bonus. 

Not a few employers at present 
confronted with demands for wage 
increases have been opposing such 
increases, even while privately ad- 
mitting the merit of the demands in 
the light of living costs. Their seem- 
ingly paradoxical position has been 
prompted by the fear that once in- 
creases are granted they will remain 
in effect long after the conditions 
which warrant such increases have 
disappeared, and employers’ ability 
to pay has been reduced. The cost- 
of-living bonus composes this fun- 
damental conflict, in that it is in 


FIGHTS LABOR UNREST 


addition to a fixed wage, and is re- 
sponsive to the cost of living. 

Here is how the bonus works: The 
base period selected by this em- 
ployer has a Cost-of-Living Index 
of 133.44. The period selected was 
four months prior to the date the 
plan was put into effect. When the 
first bonus month figures were ob- 
tained, it was found the Index stood 
at 143.6, an increase of 10.16 points 
or, percentage-wise, a rise of 8.4 
over the base period. 

Therefore, an employe receiving, 
say, $150 a month would receive for 
that month a bonus of 8.4 percent 
of $150 or $12.60. 

The employer plans to continue 
to pay a cost-of-living bonus indef- 
initely, terminating it only when 
the Index drops down to or below 
the base period being used. 

Aside from laying low one of the 
principal causes for present-day 
employe dissatisfaction, employers 
should remember that, with the tax 
considerations in mind, the net cost 
of such a bonus plan will be mate- 
rially less than the dollar increase 
in wages would make it appear to be 
on its face. Long after the plan is 
terminated its beneficial effect may 
be felt and it well may be the basis 
for better understanding between 
employers and employes when, at a 
future date, the former feel the 
pinch of diminishing profits. 


TINY BOOKS PRESENTED TO COLLEGE LIBRARY 


i ee 


ae 


Four of the world’s smallest books have been presented to Hobart College, at Geneva, New York, by 
C. V. Cole. Seven-eighths of an inch high by five-eighths of an inch wide, the books are bound in 
leather and are gilt-edged. Each page is a type page by itself. The two volumes shown against a ruler 
are “Extracts from the Autobiography of Calvin Coolidge” and “Washington’s Farewell Address.” 
Two copies of the autobiography were given; fourth volume is “Addresses of Abraham Lincoln” 
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* A conglomeration of four not- 
too-well-related type faces gets 
the original cover design (repro- 
duced below in miniature) off to 
a bad start. Crowding of lines 

in the top portion of the page, 
with white space relegated to 

the area below, results in an 
unpleasant effect and gives the 
arrangement a feeling of top 
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PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN 
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Ladies’ Niaht 
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Reproduced above in miniature is original cover design. 
At right, above, is suggested re-setting using formal 
balance which was used in original design. At right, below, 
is an interesting variation employing informal balance 


heaviness. Emphasis has been 
placed on the title of the bul- 
letin, through style and weight 
of type and top-of-page position, 
instead of the title being made 
secondary to the major element-- 
presentation of "Ladies' Night." 
The two suggested re=settings 
demonstrate how the cover might 
have been designed using formal 
balance (right, above) which was 
employed in the original cover, 
and informal balance. Typography 
has been confined to two appro- 
priate type styles. White space 
has been more effectively dis- 
tributed. The clever cartoon ap- 
pearing in the original has been 
reduced a bit to avoid crowding. 
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Cypical Auorescent Lighting 
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By Walter S. Greenwood 


@ HOW WOULD you like to have good 
seeing conditions in your printing 
plant? All you have to do is to give 
this lighting layout to your electrical 
contractor and ask him to estimate 
how much a similar system would 
cost. When he installs the units all 
he has to do is to place each lighting 
unit in the same relative position 
and at the right mounting height for 
each of the machines. 

Of course you don’t have to relight 
your whole plant at one time. Here 
are a few of the more difficult seeing 
tasks that may be considered first: 

One of the more difficult seeing 
tasks in a composing room is found 
on the imposing table and on the top 
of the type cases. Here we are con- 
cerned with shiny surfaces of the 
type in the form and in the galleys. 
Where do you put your shiny car 
when you want to polish it? Chances 
are, you’ll put it on the shady side 
of the house where you’ll have the 
maximum exposure to the sky with- 
out direct sunlight. We need a large 
area lighting unit with diffusing 
glass covers for our imposing table 
and type cases. The larger the size 
of the unit, the larger will be the 
reflected image within which the 
type may be most easily seen. 

Why not light up your busier im- 
posing tables and your more fre- 
quently used type cases now and 
leave the others until later? At least 
two three-tube lighting units located 
side by side should be used for each 
imposing table and a continuous line 
of similar units is required for each 
group of type cases. Fluorescent 
tubes of 4500 degree white color are 
recommended throughout the print- 
ing plant. 

Proofreading is another difficult 
seeing task and requires one three- 
tube, milk-white glass covered unit 
located midway between the reader 
and the copyholder with the length 
of the unit at right angles to the 
length of the table. 

Manufacturers of line-composing 
machines equip their machines with 
a local lighting unit. It is suggested 
that these units be replaced with 
larger diameter refiectors equipped 
with milk-white glass covers and 100 
watt incandescent bulbs. The milk- 
white glass covers will diffuse the 
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light and will reduce the reflected 
glare from the polished surfaces of 
the machine. It’s best to operate the 
overhead fluorescent lighting units 
as well as the local lighting unit in 
order to make it more comfortable 
for the operator. 

Next comes the Monotype key- 
boards and the casting machines. A 
milk-white glass covered lighting 
unit is recommended for each cast- 
ing machine and an open type unit 
for each keyboard. 

The pressman’s seeing tasks while 
making ready a press are quite dif- 
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ferent than those during a run. 
During makeready, special lighting 
units are recommended for under 
the feedboards of the larger two- 
revolution cylinder presses. These 
units will direct the light forward 
and downward toward the rear sur- 
face of the cylinder, producing a 
large area, low brightness light 
source suitable for seeing the type 
in the form. During the run the 
overhead lighting units will be suf- 
ficient. Some of these units are 
located to one side of the press 
rather than along the center line. 
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= your desk. Why not move your desk 
to a diagonal position in your office 
and then install three V-shaped 
glass-covered units in an L shape? 


Then glare is reduced. 
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Key To Symbols 


mae Indicates porcelain encmel industrial 
fluorescent lighting unit, equipped 
with two 40-watt, 4500 degree* 
white fluorescent tubes. Mount units 10’-0’ 
above floor unless otherwise indicated. 


Indicates closed-end porcelain enam- 
el industrial fluorescent lighting unit 
with milk-white glass cover, equipped 

with three 40-watt, 4500 degree* white fluores- 

cent tubes. Mount at indicated height above 


floor. 
glass covered lighting unit equipped 


with four 40-watt, 4500 degree* 


white fluorescent tubes. Mount units close to 
ceiling. 

=== Indicates store counter type light- 

ing unit equipped with one 30-watt, 

white tube. Mount 


Indicates low-brightness V-shaped 


en 4500 degree* 
T | | | | unit on underside of feedboard. 
My ey oa 2 pas e Indicates dark-gray cloth mark-out and 
u | yy color matching booth with a special 
OMEN MEN ? mark-out lighting unit equipped with 
ai aan three 50-watt clear bulbs arranged to provide 
— LL! 0 ia a sheet of light across the surface of the table. 
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For example, the light over the de- 
livery end of the press is located to 
the left of the pile of delivered paper 
so that the light is directed down- 
ward toward the semi-glossy surface 
of the paper and is reflected harm- 
lessly off to the right. 

Where is your mark-out table 
located? Why not provide a gray 
cloth booth around the table to keep 
out unwanted light, and install a 
special mark-out lighting unit that 
will provide a sheet of light across 
the surface of the table? Under light 
at this glancing angle the uneven- 


ness of the impression will show up 
like the bumps in a country road 
do under your headlights at night. 
If you’re doing considerable color 
work in your plant you can use this 
same booth for color matching by 
installing a 500-watt color matching 
unit with a dark blue glass cover 
that will correct the color of the 
light to 7500 degree north skylight. 
Do pencil notations seem to dis- 
appear when you’re working at your 
desk? Perhaps it’s because your 
lighting unit has bare tubes and is 
in the wrong location in respect to 


Control unit by a separate switch. 
Indicates color matching unit with a 7500 
degree* daylight glass cover and a 
500-watt clear bulb. Mount unit 7’-0” 

above floor. Provide a separate switch. 
Indicates 6%-inch diameter lighting unit 
with milk-white glass cover, equipped 
with a 100-watt bulb. Mount unit on 

present bracket of line-composing machine. 

* “4500 degree’ designates the color of 
“white” light. The higher the degrees the 
bluer is the light. 


dad dddddd. 


Rows of similar low-brightness 
units arranged in eight-foot sections 
are recommended for offices. 

Last in importance in regard to 
seeing tasks are the aisles and stor- 
age areas. In general it is desirable 
to arrange the units at right angles 
rather than parallel with the length 
of the aisles. This is particularly 
true in aisles between bins because 
more of the light penetrates under 
the shelves from the opposite ends 
of the tubes making it easier to read 
the labels of the boxes on the shelves. 

A general lighting system is satis- 
factory for storage areas. The units 
should be spaced twelve feet apart, 
ten feet above the floor. 
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At opening of convention, from left: John J. Deviny, Public Printer; Wayne Gaspar, president of Cleveland Club; Rabbi Julius Joseph Nodell, who 
gave invocation; MacD. Sinclair, chairman; A. Gordon Ruiter, retiring president; Gradie Oakes, new president; and Russell J. Hogan, first vice-president. 





Craftsmen Hold Twenty-ninth Convention 


e JOHN J. DEvVINY, Public Printer 
of the United States, and twice 
president of the International Asso- 
ciation of Printing House Crafts- 
men, sounded the keynote of its 
twenty-ninth annual convention in 
Cleveland, on August 8. Registration 
exceeded 800. 

As the keynoter, Mr. Deviny, 
speaking on “The Craftsman’s Her- 
itage,” referred to the graphic arts 
as an “established industrial fixture 
in our social, business, and national 
life’ doing a three billion dollar 
business annually, having 42,000 
establishments in Canada and the 
United States, employing half a mil- 
lion workers—mostly skilled—with 
payrolls of over half a billion dollars 
a year, “usually spent in the commu- 
nities where they are received, thus 
adding to the general prosperity of 
the areas in which printing and al- 
lied trades are located.” 

He named among heritages un- 
interrupted attractive employment, 
good working conditions, and “a 
great service to humanity in record- 
ing permanently the world’s prog- 
ress, its knowledge of the sciences, 
the law, and medicine.” 

“We of today have a glorious her- 
itage for which we are indebted to 
public benefactors who have pre- 
ceded us on this scene,” said Mr. 
Deviny. “We are indebted to the 
craftsmen of our three principal 
processes for their painstaking care, 
their skill and their resourcefulness 
in adding utility and beauty to cold 
type and printing plates and to 
bound books, newspapers, and peri- 
odicals. We are indebted to the early 
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printers of the pioneer days of the 
last century who, in sacrifice and 
privation, carried civilization and 
government in to the spacious Mid- 
dle West, representing a major con- 
tribution to the setting up of a great 
empire in North America. They, 
with their small newspapers and job 
shops, were a factor for orderly gov- 
ernment, for the improvement of 
morals, and for the betterment of 
social conditions in all of the com- 
munities where they operated.” 

Mr. Deviny paid tribute to em- 
ployers “who over the years have 
invested their money and their skill 
in the conduct of our shops and 
plants, and have carried on a con- 
tinuous and a successful effort to 
improve the business and manage- 
rial practices and procedures in the 
graphic arts.” By sustaining this 
effort, Mr. Deviny said they have 
provided workers with “essential 
job security.” Continuing, he said: 

“Our heritage includes a debt to 
the manufacturers of our printing 
equipment, materials, and accesso- 
ries, who, within the past 150 years, 
through their enterprise, invention, 
and financial courage have given us 
efficient high-speed equipment and 
supplies for use in the various 
graphic arts processes.” 

He mentioned the heritage repre- 
sented by the Craftsmen’s Move- 
ment which from its beginning 
attracted outstanding personalities 
who pooled information, skill, and 
other resources and made _ these 
available to anyone willing to come 
and get them. In concluding his 
keynote address, Mr. Deviny said: 


“So we, here today, who are for- 
tunate enough either directly or in- 
directly to be a part of the present- 
day personnel of the graphic arts 
and its allied functions and activi- 
ties, have received this substantial 
heritage to be used by us, to be en- 
joyed by us, to be ours for the period 
of our lifetime. In other words, ours 
is an estate for life in the arts, the 
sciences, the professions of the 
graphic arts. We have a right to 
their use and enjoyment, but in their 
use and enjoyment it is our respon- 
sibility to leave this heritage unim- 
paired to those who will follow us. 
In fact, we should leave this heritage 
increased in stature, expanded in 
usefulness, and with greater life and 
vitality that it had when it first came 
into our possession. Only by sharing 
our knowledge can we compensate in 
substantial degree for the countless 
benefits which are ours to have and 
to hold during the period of our ser- 
vice toa great industry.” 

The international character of the 
convention was recognized at its 
opening by the mass singing of 
“America” and “God Save the 
King.” MacD. Sinclair, general con- 
vention chairman, then called upon 
Rabbi Julius Joseph Nodell for the 
invocation. Wayne Gaspar, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Club, gave the 
welcoming address which was re- 
sponded to by Gradie Oakes, first 
vice-president of the International, 
on behalf of the visiting craftsmen. 
Mr. Sinclair turned over the meeting 
to International President, A. Gor- 
don Ruiter, Boston Club, who con- 
ducted a brief memorial service in 
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honor of the craftsmen who died 
during the past year. 

Two clinics engaged the attention 
of the craftsmen during the fore- 
noon on Monday. Russell J. Hogan, 
New York, presided at the typo- 
graphic clinic, and A. Gordon Ruiter 
presided at the pressroom operations 
clinic. 

“Good Typography—Setting it 
Right at the Right Price” was the 
topic of Amadeo R. Tommasini, 
designer and production manager of 
the University of California Press, 
and president of the San Francisco 
Club. He used graphs to illustrate 
his points, besides numerous speci- 
mens. One point the speaker stressed 
was the importance of planning each 
job. He expressed the opinion that 
with present wage rates sky-rock- 
eting, designers and managers of 
production cannot afford to permit 
faulty instructions or bad copy to go 
the plant to worry and puzzle high- 
priced workmen. 

During the discussion period, one 
craftsman wanted to know why the 
printers should go to the expense of 
retyping copy if customers do not 
care about increased costs. Tomma- 
sini replied that customers should be 
urged to furnish the best possible 
copy, but in cases where proofs are 
all marked up it raises shop stand- 
ards for the house to retype such 
corrections, and also insures more 
accurate results. 

One man objected to the general 
attitude of men in the industry 
expressed thus: ‘We expect to lose 
money in the composing room but 
we will make money in the press- 
room.” He said that such an attitude 
was not in the interest of good man- 
agement because it gave the idea to 
workers in the composing room that 
sloppy work was to be expected. He 
said that in the management of his 
composing room, serving many pub- 
lications, the work was handled on a 
profitable basis and all workers were 
accountable for good clean work. 

Another craftsmen suggested that 
one way to educate customers con- 
cerning need for furnishing clean 
copy was to take them through the 
plant and show them how single 
changes from copy might require 
resetting whole sections of the type 
matter. Russell Hogan, who pre- 
sided, replied that publishers in New 
York put members of their staffs 
through an educational course in 
which printers co-operated, but even 
they offend by putting through poor 
copy, and return proofs on which 
alterations are marked carelessly. 
E. S. Swanberg, production man- 
ager, Spiegel’s, Incorporated, Chi- 


cago, commented that the mail-order 
pages corrected by executives for- 
merly were sent out to printers as 
marked up, but recently the rule was 
put into effect that chunks of copy 
or corrections and alterations were 
retyped with the result that altera 
tion have been reduced 22 per cent. 

Mr. Tommasini emphasized the 
value of premakeready work in the 
composing room, stating that pre- 


of printing has a job to do.” Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“In printing, paper is important. 
So is ink and presswork. But what 
your customer sees, or his customers 
see, is the typography. Typography 
is the suit of clothes you wear when 
you call on your customers. Typog- 
raphy is the body of your automo- 
bile of which you are mighty proud, 
especially jn front of your neigh- 





International officers for the forthcoming year, front row, from left: Russell J. Hogan, first vice- 
president; Gradie Oakes, president; Fred Baillie, second vice-president. Back, Pearl E. Oldt, executive 
secretary; A. Gordon Ruiter, retiring president; and J. Homer Winkler, third vice-president 


cision tools paid for themselves in 
short periods of time, besides insur- 
ing a better job. He stressed the im- 
portance of a policy that when a job 
reaches the pressroom, “It must be 
ready to go.” Use of plastic plates, 
determining margins for book work, 
and layout of composing rooms to 
avoid back-tracking, were among the 
topics discussed. 

Everett A. Damon, assistant sales 
manager of American Type Foun- 
ders, turned over numerous sheets 
of paper to illustrate his talk on 
“Type Speaks.” His first sheet was 
blank, whereupon he said that the 
blank sheet makes no impression and 
it has no significance. The next sheet 
had a mark upon it, another had 
more, and finally a sheet appeared 
with type upon it. Then followed his 
definition: “Type is an interruption 
of space so organized into familiar 
symbols as to convey intelligence 
and create emotional response.” The 
speaker proceeded to show various 
forms of type set for special pur- 
poses, remarking that “every piece 


bors. Typography is your voice. 
What you say will never be heard or 
read, if you do not make a point of 
saying it attractively. 

“Some sales messages, like some 
salesmen, never reach the buyer be- 
cause they are not properly dressed,” 
concluded Mr. Damon. “So let’s dress 
up our copy and let it talk. There 
are hundreds of bold and light face 
types. We have looked at just a few, 
but from these you can readily see 
how simple it is to follow a theme 
with a type to match. Why not try it 
the next time you print a job?” 

At the clinic on “Pressroom Op- 
erations” the first speaker was J. 
Tom Morgan, president of Commer- 
cial Printers, Incorporated, Colum- 
bus, Georgia, who is a member of the 
board of directors of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers. 
In his talk on “Combination Press- 
room Operation,” he said the in- 
gredients of any printed job are: 
copy, typography or its equivalent in 
camera and plate work, paper, ink, 
and presswork. In considering the 
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job from a combination printer’s 
viewpoint, only one of the ingredi- 
ents is the same, that of copy. Mr. 
Morgan described the steps required 
to produce a printed job and as he 
proceeded, he indicated wherein dif- 
ferences occurred in producing the 
job by the letterpress process and by 
the offset process. He spoke of the 
limitations of size of halftone photo- 
engravings whereas the limit of size 
in offset plates is the limit of the 
size of the press itself. Makeready 
of a photoengraving is considerable 
while that of the offset plate is prac- 
tically nil, so the speaker said. 

Mr. Morgan said that the instal- 
lation of a humidifying system to 
control his pressroom’s humidity 
was a “life-saver.” To further insure 
register he buys paper stock pre- 
conditioned by the paper mill to be 
in harmony with his standard press- 
room humidity. He advised buying 
the better inks, saying that the ink 
“must hug the fountain, distribute 
properly on the rollers, must trans- 
fer properly to the paper, lay and 
trap properly with other inks on the 
sheet and must dry properly.” 

Referring to pressmanship, Mr. 
Morgan called it an “art” and com- 
mented that “the better the press, 
the better the chance for a good 
pressman to do a fine printing job— 
offset or letterpress.” 

Among things learned by a man 
who operates a combination plant, 
Mr. Morgan listed the following: 

“You learn to put solid coverage 
of metallic ink on letterpress; the 
water on offset does the metallic 
sheen no good. 

“You learn not to put that job 
with the beautifully blended vig- 
nette on letterpress but on offset, 
where you have no makeready trou- 
ble and are able to blend from solid 
to drop-out with ease. 

“You learn to put small, short-run 
color jobs on the letterpress, and let 
the offset take the longer runs. 

“You learn to let your letterpress 
handle most jobs that contain a lot of 
composition, and let the offset take 
the jobs with a lot of art. 

“You learn that both letterpress 
and offset have a definite place in 
your operation and you wonder how 
you could operate one without the 
other. They make a perfect repro- 
duction team.” 

Edward Nymark, plant manager 
of Maclean-Hunter Publishing Com- 
pany, Toronto, speaking on “Press 
Production Control,” said that an 
increasingly important factor in 
control is the climbing cost of wages 
and other items which make idleness 
of press equipment too costly. To 
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prevent idle equipment, not only is 
production control necessary, so the 
speaker indicated, but equipment 
must be maintained in good order. 

“We are concerned with preventa- 
tive rather than curative action,” 
said Mr. Nymark. “We maintain a 
card file system on which is reported 
anticipated need for parts and re- 
pair, the information being obtained 
from two sources. The first is a sys- 
tematic inspection that is a mainte- 
nance department routine, and the 
second is pressmen’s reports of me- 
chanical difficulties.” 

Mr. Nymark described the method 
of production control which includes 
volume comprising two consumer 
magazines of over 300,000 circula- 
tion; thirty-four other publications 
ranging from 3,000 to 30,000 in cir- 
culation each; and a lot of commer- 
cial work. The three things the pro- 
duction control office is concerned 
about are: How the work can be 
printed most economically; what 
presses will be available at the re- 
quired time; when the work must be 
completed. 

“The first step in control is pre- 
planning the assembly best suited to 
produce the work,” said Mr. Ny- 
mark. “Specifications and require- 
ments are marshalled and a makeup 
evolved that will provide sections of 
black and white and inserts or color 
signatures as needed. Impositions 
are developed to accommodate bleed 
pages and take maximum advantage 
of split fountains in color printing. 
The sequence of color is determined 
to obtain the best possible reproduc- 
tion of each particular job. This 
involves page layout that places ad- 
vertisements or editorial layout with 
due regard to the nature of subjects 
in each line of ink travel. At this 
stage the control can be considered 
to have produced the broad method 
by which a particular job or issue 
will be processed.” 

Mr. Nymark described the route 
slip, pressroom production board, 
many requisitions for paper, and 
other items connected with the pro- 
duction control system. He told how 
helpful the control board was re- 
cently when the pressroom was 
moved from downtown Toronto to 
the firm’s new plant about eight 
miles away. Forty presses were 
moved but while they were being 
moved, production schedules had to 
be maintained without interruption. 
Presses were not dismantled but 
were transported as units with the 
result that the production board re- 
sembled a game of “checkers” rep- 
resenting manpower and machines. 
Thus machinists, electricians, mov- 





ers, supervisors, and others involved 
had “full knowledge of when equip- 
ment was available for the part they 
had to play in the move and the dead- 
lines that had to be met.” 

Mr. Nymark concluded his re- 
marks with the statement that the 
production control in operation in 
the pressrooms which he described 
is in effect on practically the same 
basis in other departments of the 
company. 

G. Stuart Braznell, president of 
Braznell Company, St. Louis, and a 
director of National Printing Ink 
Research, described a method of con- 
trolling the flow of printing ink with 
aid of a photoelectric reflection me- 
ter utilizing color filters. He said 
there had been always a great need 
in the industry for a method of 
measuring color in order that uni- 
formity could be obtained from one 
side of a sheet to the other through- 
out a run, and from one run to 
another. He told of defects that in- 
terfered with such an achievement, 
including defects of the human eye 
in relation to color, variations in 
stock, the press, and the presence on 
the printed sheet of other colors. 

The speaker discussed a photo- 
electric reflection meter made by the 
Photovolt Corporation, and told how 
by its use his firm was able to con- 
trol the flow of color and by taking 
readings across stock was able to 
“graphically show where the flow 
varied.” Continuing, Mr. Braznell 
made these remarks: 

“We made exhaustive tests on all 
types of paper, presses, and different 
colors of ink, and found that not 
only was it accurate but in every 
case a reading taken of wet ink 
would be absolutely duplicated at a 
later time when the ink was dry. 
We had occasion to be running the 
same job on three different type 
presses at the same time and on 
three different stocks and were eas- 
ily able to set up a standard reading 
so that when the fountain was ad- 
justed to it we got uniform color. 
We have experienced the running 
of the same job in various cities on 
different equipment and paper, and 
have set up a standard reading 
which was followed out to the cus- 
tomer’s satisfaction.” 

Mr. Braznell said that extensive 
tests conducted with the co-opera- 
tion of the manufacturers of the 
machine resulted in the design of 
four color filters especially suited 
for the type of color control which 
he described. He expressed his be- 
lief that “the future will see great 
strides forward made in this system 
of color control.” 
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Two clinics were held simultane- 
ously on August 10. 

B. D. Zevin, president of the 
World Publishing Company, Cleve- 
land, said that he was approaching 
the subject of binding as a book pub- 
lisher who realizes that what goes 
on in the shop affects sales efforts 
and promotion activities. He said 
that his prime interest is in mer- 
chandising popular priced editions 
of books. His company started forty- 
five years ago as an edition bindery, 
but embarked in 1928 on a career 
as a publishing house. With a mass 
market for popular-priced books, 
publishers demanded a mass produc- 
tion system. Thus rotary presses, 
magnesium plates, and plastic elec- 
trotypes have aided the booksellers, 
so Mr. Zevin declared. 

“The big bottleneck in the mass 
production of books is in the bind- 
ery, where methods differ only in 
degree from the bindery methods of 
an outmoded day,” continued Mr. 
Zevin. “Therefore we look for new 
developments in binding for our 
greatest reduction in costs. In the 
edition bindery field, exciting new 
developments are now in progress, 
most. of: them in the experimental 
stage with positive results to be 
achieved only after more research 
and development.” 

The speaker referred to new cas- 
ing-in equipment being perfected 
which will case in a book, put in 
the bead, and dry it ready for jack- 
eting within four seconds. He men- 
tioned experiments being conducted 
with automatic jacketing machines, 
which will replace present hand op- 
erations. He said that automatically 
fed sewing machines are now being 
produced on a large scale. 

“But the greatest deterrent to 
low-cost, high-speed binding has 
always been the use of animal glue 
adhesives,” said Mr. Zevin. ‘““When 
you must wait from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours, depending upon 
the weather, for glue to dry between 
operations, you positively are not 
able to achieve true high-speed and 
continuous production.” 

Research work done by the Battelle 
Memorial Institute for the Book 
Manufacturers’ Institute resulted 
in “pilot studies” now being con- 
ducted in binderies of the Kingsport 
Press and in Mr. Zevin’s plant which 
promise a thermo-plastic adhesive 
which will dry in about four seconds. 

Mr. Zevin also spoke of a better 
method of binding books which has 
been developed by his own company. 
He mentioned substitute materials 
for cloth as binding because cloth is 
being raised in price. Some books 


produced by the company are bound 
with kraft paper printed in four 
colors, then laminated with an acetic 
sheet which is applied to boards 
“with the result the book has both 
strength and beauty and will not 
assume a premature shopworn ap- 
pearance in the store because of a 
mutilated jacket.” He said that the 
cover not only has eye-appeal but 
has touch-appeal, and thumb marks 
can be removed with a damp cloth. 
Otto Pelz, president of A. H. Pelz 
Company, Cleveland, showed speci- 
mens of sixteen different kinds of 
mechanical bindings and described 
the value of each. He indicated that 





A. R. Tommasini, University of California Press, 
was the main speaker at the typography clinic 


the perfect mechanical binding 
should have certain qualities which 
he enumerated. 

Clarence Rohrich, president of the 
Akron Engraving Company, the 
first speaker at the photomechanical 
clinic, described photoengraving as 
a “reproductive and interpretative 
art.” He said that 90 per cent of all 
pictures were printed by the letter- 
press process in newspapers, maga- 
zines, advertising literature, and 
periodicals, and that the photoen- 
graving process represents “the best 
medium of visual expression.” He 
stated that to reproduce varicolored 
copy faithfully, within the limits 
of three primary colors and black, 
requires technical knowledge, train- 
ing, and skill. 

Concerning research, he said that 
some photoengravers had incorpo- 
rated under the name of Photoen- 
gravers Research and were carrying 
on a continuing effort through the 
Battelle Memorial Institute to de- 
velop improved methods of making 
photoengravings. He discussed the 
use of precision step-and-repeat ma- 
chines in producing multiple plates 
in one or more colors which would 


register accurately and “eliminate 
much of the time consumed in lock- 
ing up and registering forms.” He 
also referred to the “vast re-equip- 
ment that has taken place since the 
war,” which “guarantees the finest 
original printing plates ever pro- 
duced by photoengravers.” 

William Stone, production man- 
ager of the Copifyer Lithograph 
Corporation, Cleveland, gave a dem- 
onstration of color separation with 
the assistance of Mr. Lindsay of 
General Electric Company and An- 
drew Balika, plant superintendent 
of Copifyer. He said that the pur- 
pose of all mechanical color separa- 
tion work is to decrease the amount 
of hand work required to reproduce 
a color job. He criticized color-sensi- 
tive emulsions as being a source of 
trouble and said that “there has not 
been as much progress made in the 
last several years as expected.” 

“Most of the new developments 
have been on a laboratory basis,” he 
continued. “One or two boxes of 
plates are made for experimental 
purposes and the whole development 
seems to stop at that point. We are 
particularly interested in this dry 
plate development.” 

The two concluding clinics of the 
convention dealt with mechanical 
operations. One was on gravure, pre- 
sided over by J. Homer Winkler, and 
the other was a “share your knowl- 
edge” clinic at which Gradie Oakes 
was presiding officer. Allen C. Black, 
superintendent of the preparatory 
department of the Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, described color separation and 
platemaking as applied to gravure 
printing, and Frank A. Sportelli, of 
International Color Gravure Com- 
pany, New York, had as his subject 
“Specialty Gravure.” 

At the concluding general clinic, 
John C. Rout, Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, Washington, D. C., 
described the method of making 
steel engravings for bank notes, 
bonds, postage stamps and currency. 

William C. Huebner, head of the 
Huebner Laboratories, New York 
City, in speaking on “New Targets 
in Printing Developments,” showed 
a new relief image cylinder and 
other devices on which research 
work is being done by his organiza- 
tion. These were parts of the Elec- 
tronographic press by which ink is 
transferred to the paper from the 
image cylinder without pressure. He 
said that the exhibit marks the 
changeover from laboratory tests, 
development work, and demonstra- 
tions to the beginning of commercial 
performances. 
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Mr. Huebner said that the first 
press would be delivered to Magill- 
Weinsheimer & Company, Chicago, 
as soon as it worked perfectly. 

During his talk, Mr. Huebner 
mentioned seven targets in printing 
which he submitted as “graphic arts 
apprentices with a background of 
over fifty years of intensive work in 
the old branches of printing.” The 
seven targets are: 

1. Pressureless printing to com- 
bine all good image processes into 
one production unit for applying 
ink, pigment or dyes. 

2. Finest quality images, by using 
all originals on the image-carrying 
surface from which the editions are 
produced for short or long runs, 
eliminating as far as possible guess- 
work in production. 

3. All rotary image-surfaces, in- 
cluding phototextype: Mechanics 
of predetermined layouts, precision 
placement of the images according 
to the layouts, upon cylindrical sur- 
faces, and according to the method 
of pigment transfer to be employed. 
To train craftsmen in the production 
of the new cylindrical image sur- 
faces. To train operators for pres- 
sureless printing equipments. 

4. Supply ink pigments and dyes 
for use in and on the new cylindrical 
image-surfaces, whereby images are 
transferred to the needed materials 
to carry the needed quality, dry in 
the required time, and help reduce 
the time of running the editions, and 
decisively reduce the over-all cost of 
production. 

5. Supply a universal means of 
eliminating the need for pressure 
and makeready on relief-image-cyl- 
inders, eliminate all separate image 
original plates, electrotype, stereo- 
type, or hand transfers, and elimi- 
nate the causes for uneven surfaces. 
Eliminate the need for water-roller 
systems on planographic printing 
surfaces and thus provide long life 
images for long-run editions. Pro- 
vide better tone and color value con- 
trol for gravure editions, without 
guesswork and other variables, such 
as carbon tissue. 

6. By the elimination of pressure 
in all printing processes, use wider 
variety and lower cost materials, to 
the advantage of all. For instance, 
let’s use a lower cost paper for the 
24-hour service of newspapers. 

7. Provide means whereby a new 
start can be made in printing by 
offering a variety of combinations of 
units, designed for a given size and 
volume of work, operating under the 
new systems. To build a new free 
craftsmen guild, and bring back the 
value of individual skill and pride in 
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fine performance at profitable pay 
earned for services rendered. 

Mr. Huebner stated it was because 
of different viewpoints on what re- 
search is needed that separate tar- 
gets have been set up by different 
groups whose interests are sepa- 
rated by the various methods of 
printing. He gave reasons why new 
targets in printing were set up. His 
final reason was that “all three 
branches in printing represent enor- 
mous investments and enormous 
cost of production with decreasing 
returns on those investments.” 

Two convention sessions were de- 
voted to consideration of problems 
of craftsmen’s club management. 
At the club clinic directed by Pearl 
E. Oldt, employed International sec- 
retary, local officers presented spe- 
cific club management problems. 

The club management dinner on 
Monday evening was directed by 
Fred Baillie, superintendent of the 
Canadian Bank Note Company, Ot- 
tawa, who is Canada’s representa- 
tive upon the International board 
as a vice-president. Elmer Leach, 
Des Moines, gave specific sugges- 
tions on “The Care and Feeding of 
Speakers” which was so practical 
the audience frequently applauded 
during the discourse. Charles S. 
Weimer, of San Antonio, presented 
suggestions how attendance at local 
clubs might be stimulated. 

Lee Augustine, Cincinnati Club, 
announced winners of the local club 
bulletin contests. Among clubs of 
less than 125 members winners were 
as follows: Utica was first; second, 
Honolulu; third, Ottawa. Among 
clubs of more than 125 members, 
winners were: first, Chicago; sec- 
ond, San Francisco; third, Philadel- 
phia. Trophies were awarded to 
winning clubs. 

Printing Week, observed during 
1948 from January 12 to 17, was 
promoted by the clubs of Printing 
House Craftsmen in numerous cities 
as a result of the activities of the 
public relations committee of which 
Gordon J. Holmquist, Los Angeles 
club, served as chairman. He gave 
his official report at the convention 
and distributed booklets that showed 
many of the outstanding exhibits in 
various cities. 

Mr. Holmquist and his committee 
have been allotted $1,000 for the 
national campaign for 1949 by the 
International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen, but the local 
campaigns can be organized in the 
larger centers on a larger basis, so 
they say. In his recommendations, 
the chairman has indicated that 
there is no limit to possibilities. 
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Whal—Wheve— When 


Advertising Typographers 
Association of America 

French Lick, Indiana 

September 8, 9, 10, 11 


National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers 

Netherlands-Plaza Hotel, 

Cincinnati 

September 15, 16, 17, 18, 19 


Mail Advertising Service 
Association 

Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 

Philadelphia 

September 26, 27, 28, 29 


Advertising Specialty National 
Association 

Palmer House, Chicago 

September 27, 28, 29 


National Association of Printing 
Ink Manufacturers 

Palace Hotel, San Francisco 

September 27, 28, 29 


Direct Mail Advertising 
Association 

Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 

Philadelphia 

September 30, October 1 


Wisconsin Typographical 
Conference 

Racine 

October 2, 3 


American Photoengravers 
Association 

Hotel Statler, Cleveland 

October 7, 8, 9 


Inland Daily Press Association 
Congress Hotel, Chicago 
October 11, 12 


Southwestern Association of 
Industrial Editors 

Rice Hotel, Houston 

October 14, 15, 16 


International Association of 

Electrotypers and Stereotypers 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco 
October 19, 20, 21 


Printing Industry of America 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
October 20, 21, 22, 23 


Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association 

Hotel Soveno, St. Petersburg 

November 8, 9, 10 


New England Newspaper 
Mechanical Executives 
Association 

Hotel Statler, Boston 

November 23, 24 
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Here Are the Answers to Some Troubling 
Questions Encountered in Cost Accounting 


e “SHOULD I calculate a charge for 
interest on investment in my costs?” 
is a question printers frequently ask 
us. The charging of interest on ac- 
count of the capital or surplus in- 
vested in a business for the purpose 
of entering this charge in the costs 
is a moot subject, even among cost 
accountants. Some advocate making 
the charge, others are against it. 
Some dispute the fact that the busi- 
ness should pay interest on the capi- 
tal invested in it, contending that 
the profit on sales is all the business 
should be asked to pay. 

Proponents state that a business 
must pay interest on borrowed capi- 
tal, so why not pay on the invest- 
ment in the business? Others con- 
tend that borrowed capital does not 
receive profits and therefore is not 
in the same category as interest on 
business investment. Some business 
men enter the charge in costs, claim- 
ing they could get 5 per cent interest 
on the money if they conservatively 
invested it elsewhere, hence their 
own enterprises should pay in excess 
of this percentage and the only way 
to assure this is to make sales carry 
the interest on the capital invested 
in the business. 


Interest on Investment 


The usual bookkeeping routine is 
to enter interest on business invest- 
ment under overhead expense and 
credit an “Interest on investment” 
account in the ledger. Profits are 
increased indirectly by the amount 
of this charge and although the 
printer cannot deduct this as an ex- 
pense on the income tax return, he 
must pay a tax on the additional 
income earned thereby. In a locality 
where competition is keen and prices 
must be kept down to get top volume, 
the printer who does not include this 
charge in costs can sell for less than 
the printer who lists this charge. 

Today, with money abundant and 
full employment, a charge for inter- 
est on investment may not affect 
sales adversely, but if we return to 
a semblance of prewar business ac- 
tivity and competition, then the in- 
clusion of this charge in costs, if it 
begets higher selling prices, may 
curtail sales. We are not taking sides 
pro or con, but the printer should 
understand all angles of the subject, 
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otherwise he may be led into muddy 
waters on sales and earnings. The 
printer must be sure that his net 
worth is computed accurately if he 
charges interest on investment in 
his costs, or he will compute this 
expense too high or too low. 

“What is obsolescence?” is an- 
other query often hurled at us by 
printers. Defining obsolescence isn’t 
hard but computing it is difficult. 
“Obsolescence” means out-of-date 
from the standpoint of profitable 
utility. In other words, equipment 
may be in good working order, but 
not profitable to operate because it 
is obsolete. The Treasury differen- 
tiates between normal obsolescence 
and forced obsolescence, which fur- 
ther confuses understanding. 

We can’t see much difference be- 
tween these classifications. It would 
seem that all obsolescence is forced 
because no business man with equip- 
ment in good working order will do 
anything to make it obsolete. This 
condition is brought about by exter- 
nal factors, such as revolutionary 
changes in technological develop- 
ment that make equipment out of 
date, the introduction of higher- 
speed machines, equipment that is 
cheaper to operate, or equipment 
with more “buy appeal” if it is used 
in displaying merchandise, forcing 
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The last issue of the I.P. 
was almost up to par. Never, 
never leave out the "Specimen 
Review." I'll bet you're glad 
to get your feet on steady 
ground’ once more. Strikes 
get no one anywhere-~boss or 
employe. In the case of your 
Chicago strike it hurt every~ 
body for all time to come, 
pointing the way to cheaper 
and quicker ways of reproduc- — 
tion. I wish I could see into 
the future and determine what 
place the Vari-Typer and 
Fotosetter (and perhaps 
others) will occupy. But 
they're coming.--G.H.P. 














the user of older equipment to buy 
more modern units to stay in busi- 
ness against competitors who buy 
these replacements. 

Obsolescence should be included 
with the depreciation rate but how 
much depends upon the case. The 
printer must estimate as best he can. 
When obsolescence is forced by out- 
side technological changes or other 
factors, the printer may find that he 
has short-changed himself on the 
write-off, that he must buy new 
equipment when his books show an 
unrecovered cost in the old equip- 
ment not yet written off. This un- 
recovered cost is a loss that should 
be charged to net worth or surplus 
and it may be taken as a tax deduc- 
tion if considered as a loss of useful 
value and can be justified as such. 

All extraordinary expenditures of 
this type should never be charged to 
current profit and loss because this 
would distort comparative business 
analysis. When analyzing the re- 
sults of current operations and com- 
paring these results with prior fig- 
ures, be sure that all extraordinary 
expenses are eliminated from the 
figures under analysis. 


Extraordinary Expenditures 


For example, one printer suffered 
a fire loss totaling $14,000. He car- 
ried $10,000 insurance. The $4,000 
loss he charged to operating ex- 
penses and then complained that his 
profits for the year were below his 
average earnings. He was wrong. 
When the $4,000 fire loss was de- 
ducted his profits were a bit higher 
than average. This loss should have 
been charged direct to net worth. If 
a corporation, charge expenditures 
of this type to surplus. 

The handling of loss on inventory 
confuses many printers. The proper 
way to handle such a loss is to es- 
timate the average annual loss to 
purchases, say it is 14 of 1 per cent, 
then charge this operating expense 
proportionately each month. Such 
charges are not deductible on the tax 
return because the year-end inven- 
tory reflects this loss, and it cannot 
be taken twice. The same applies to 
the preparation of the profit and loss 
statement. For costing purposes, 
this charge is desirable, but see that 
it does not duplicate itself in the 
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financial accounts where outgo and 
income are recorded, because valu- 
ation of year-end inventory takes 
care of this loss. 

What to do with good will, exces- 
sive bad debts, and short-costing 
of depreciation? These are queries 
we often get from perplexed print- 
ers who have good will listed on their 
balance sheets at a substantial value, 
who have a heavy backlog of bad 
debts and want to write them off, or 
who have written off too little depre- 
ciation and now want to bring their 
depreciable assets in line with a cur- 
rent appraisal. 

Such items, when written off, 
should be charged to net worth or 
surplus, not to profit and loss. If you 
failed to take sufficient depreciation 
in prior years, you cannot get a tax 
deduction for the difference between 
estimated depreciation and actual 
wear and tear, neither can you get 
a tax deduction for the write-off of 
good will. 


Tax Deductions on Debts 


You can get a tax deduction for 
bad debts if they are written off in 
the year they are ascertained worth- 
less. You may lose out on a deduction 
for bad debts if you keep them open 
on your books indefinitely, which 
’ some printers do. The best way to 
hedge against this oversight is to 
set up a reserve for bad debts and 
charge off a certain percentage every 
year based on the average bad debt 
loss over prior years. However, if 
you have been using the direct meth- 
od, charging off bad debts as they 
become bad, you cannot change to 
the reserve method unless you get 
the consent of the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. The reserve 
method has a big advantage in cost- 
ing because it equalizes bad debt 
expense. 

Printers sometimes lease proper- 
ties and make improvements on 
them. In this connection, they fre- 
quently ask us how to account for 
this expenditure. They should de- 
preciate the investment over the 
years of the lease or the useful life 
of the improvement and thus include 
the charge in their operating costs 
to get reimbursement in their sell- 
ing prices. They can get a tax de- 
duction on the same basis. If the 
improvement is written off in one 
lump sum, it should be charged to 
net worth or surplus, but the Treas- 
ury will not permit a deduction ex- 
cept on the basis of its depreciation. 

Sometimes the Treasury will re- 
fuse to allow more than a certain 
rate of depreciation and the printer 
may feel that this isn’t enough to 
cover the actual wear and tear. 








“What can I do?” they ask. “Use 
the permissible deduction in my 
costs and lose money, or increase 
the deduction to get equitable reim- 
bursement from customers? How 
shall I solve the problem?” 

Charge whatever depreciation ex- 
pense in your costs that you con- 
sider necessary to earn a reasonable 
profit. As long as your books reflect 
actual income and outgo so that you 
pay the correct tax, they may con- 
tain accounts that are not permis- 
sible deductions on the tax return. 
The income tax laws do not always 
square with conservative accounting 
practices and business management. 
You may enter in your costs any le- 
gitimate charges that will help you 
run your business with maximum 
efficiency. When you prepare your 
return, include only the figures that 
the Treasury expects you to list to 
arrive at the correct amount of the 
tax due the government. 

Printers who talk much about the 
profit on sales, earnings on invest- 
ment in the business, and the returns 
on outside investments overlook one 
of the most profitable investments in 
the realm of business. That is the 
commercial discount. Too few print- 
ers take advantage of it. In some 
cases it pays to borrow from the 
bank to get cash discounts. The fol- 
lowing table shows how much the 
printer is able to clean up by dis- 
counting his bills: 

1% in 10 days, net 30 days—18% a year 
2% in 10 days, net 30 days—36% a year 
2% in 10 days, net 60 days—14% a year 
2% in 30 days, net 60 days—24% a year 
3% in 10 days, net 60 days—21% a year 
3% in 30 days, net 60 days—36% a year 












Obviously, with bank interest on 
straight loans around 6 per cent, 
sometimes less, and _ installment 
loans around 12 per cent, it pays the 
printer to borrow and take the cash 
discounts. 

We know some who pay their rent 
with cash discounts. However, it is 
unwise to go all-out for cash dis- 
counts without considering other 
factors. Men have gone in the red 
by letting discounts influence them 
to overload stocks. It costs money to 
carry an inflated inventory, often 
more than the discounts earned 
thereby. Unless you can sell within 
a reasonable time, it is usually un- 
wise to buy in large quantities to 
procure a quantity discount. 


Watch Rate of Turnover 


Turnover is a factor that must be 
reckoned with. Too low a turnover 
means loss, and over-buying often 
begets low turnover. Consider turn- 
over before quantity discounts. For 
some time printers haven’t had to 
worry much about over-buying. 
They have been too hard-pressed to 
get enough materials for re-sale. In 
many fields, however, the pipe lines 
are filling up and when the buyer’s 
market comes to town again the 
most successful printers will be 
those who make a careful study of 
“buyology” and all of the many 
operating elements which are con- 
tingent to it. 


Putting the punch in advertising 
literature can’t be done with a 
round-hole machine. 





Centering Short Lines on 


Line-Composing Machines 





The problem of centering very short 
lines on line-composing machines is easily 
solved by the use of the card shown in the | 
accompanying illustration, the South Da- 
kota State College printing department has 
discovered. 

One of these cards is kept near each ee 
line-composing machine and close to the i 
composing room saw. Whenever a line is oy 
to be centered on a measure less than 10/4 & 
picas, the linotype operator centers the 
line on 10!% picas. The floorman can then 
easily center the words on any shorter 
measure by cutting the slugs in accordance 
with this chart. Figures before the decimal 
represent picas; figures after the decimal 
represent points. Thus 6.3 means 6 picas 
and 3 points. 

This system saves the operator a great 
deal of time, particularly when the job calls 
for such short measures as 3 or 4 picas. 


Wanted 


Center Type on slug 10% picas long. @& 


Saw front end of slug first. 


Cut 
Picas 
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Pictured at annual outing of Printing Industries of Philadelphia On behalf of his company, Jack Dabney, left, assistant sales 
at Llanarch Country Club are, from left to right, Harold F. Fiedler, manager of Harris-Seybold, receives a trophy presented by Harry 
executive secretary; David Sloane, executive director of National Ww. McHose, president of the samatiown Public Relations Associ- 
Association of Printing Ink Makers; and Herman F. Eberding, eee for Harris-Seybold movie How + Make bs Good Impres- 
chairman of the annual meeting of National Publishing Company sion,” which was chosen best public relations film of the year 


Right: Walter E. Howe, art director of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons, Chicago, has 
been chosen president of the Society of 
Typographic Arts, Chicago organization 
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P.E.OLDT, 
Secretary 








Robert A. Kramer, left, president of Cincinnati Craftsmen club; 
Pearl E. Oldt, center, executive secretary of IAPHC; and Lee 
Augustine, committeeman, are pictured at entrance to Interna- 
tional Association’s new permanent headquarters in Cincinnati 





P. P. Hausher, who is the Robert Pollock, fourth dis- C. A. Harwood, the Pacific 


newly elected president of trict representative of the district manager of the 
the Tulsa (Oklahoma) Club International Association of Printing Machinery Division 





of Printing House Craftsmen Printing House Craftsmen of Electric Boat Company 

















R. B. Renny, Seattle, presi- John D. Swigart, president Victor Van Audenhove, of 
dent of the Pacific Society of Swigart Paper Company, Albany, is second district 
Three of the new officers of Printing Industries of Philadelphia, of Printing House Crafts- Chicago, this Zeno cele- representative of Interna- 
from left: first vice-president, J. Wallace Scott, Jr., Allen, Lane men for the ensuing year brating its 50th anniversary tional Craftsmen Association 
& Scott; president, John S$. Williams, Williams & Marcus Com- 
| pany; and secretary, William A. Rigley, R. W. Harnett Company 























Ray C. Cook, sales director Doyle D. Johnson, president Michael Annick, the general 
of the printer’s equipment of nineth district confer- sales manager of Ruther- 
division of the Hamilton ence of Craftsmen to be in ford Machinery Division of 
Manufacturing Company Oklahoma City next year Sun Chemical Corporation 





Monroe H. Sweet, left, is demonstrating his new Ansco color 
densitometer to Allan Williford, vice-president in charge of 
Ansco Division of General Analine & Film Corporation; and Dr. 
Herman Hoerlin, on right, chief physicist of Ansco Division 





Letters to the Lditor 


BRICKBATS OR BOUQUETS... THEY’RE ALL WELCOME 











S AND THE OLD LOOK 


ON PAGE 47 of the May issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER is shown a reproduc- 
tion of The Old Look that undoubtedly 
passed the inspection and received the 
approval of every printer who saw it. 
But do you know that if some old-time 
printer should come to life and take a 
gander at it, he would open his eyes 
wide in astonishment? We seem to 
think now that the near-ancients had 
no small lower-case s but used that long 
fellow on all occasions. You will dis- 
cover the mistake if you look over some 
old manuscript. The small s was in use, 
but only at the end of words. Thus the 
word “miss” was written something 
like this: mifs. 

Should not this be called to the at- 
tention of modern printers who are 
trying to achieve The Old Look? 

Occasionally we see what is claimed 
to be an original copy of an old Ulster 
County paper. All I have seen were 
fakes, pure and simple, and the fraud 
can easily be detected by any printer, 
for where the long s was used in the 
original the publishers of the reproduc- 
tion were forced to use the lower-case 
f, which would not be noticed by the 
ordinary layman. 

In the May issue there also appeared 
an interesting article on Will Bradley 
and the types his lettering inspired. It 
sems to me the lower case of the cur- 
rently popular Valiant style is hung on 
the Bradley skeleton, with a broaden- 
ing of the face, while the caps are more 
on the gothic order and Bradley leaned 
toward text. 

ALEX FRANZ, 
Charlotte, Michigan. 


COMMENTS FROM AFRICA 


IT WAS a pleasure to hear about the 
methods of production adopted by the 
Chicago Tribune in meeting the strike. 

It is most interesting to see the result 
of the efforts made by the management. 
My observations thereon fall under the 
following headings: 

A. The production of typewriters 
turning out copy with letters propor- 
tional like printers’ type goes a long 
way to eliminate one of the principal 
objections to their use in emergencies 
by newspaper houses. They may even- 
tually be found suitable for certain 
classes of work on a permanent basis. 
Machines from the Vari-Typer Corpo- 
ration have been used in this country 
(Africa) for some time and I have been 
impressed with their possibilities. 
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B. It appears to me that the “Foto- 
setter” of the Intertype Corporation 
may eventually prove to be the most 
satisfactory but I do not rule out the 
possibility of further improvements by 
the Vari-Typer Corporation bringing 
their machines into the lead. 

C. The obvious weaknesses of the 
“temporary” or “substitute” methods 
of production are: a lack of clarity for 
headings or captions; the total space 
taken up by matter set is greater than 
under existing normal methods and re- 
sults in either less space available for 
advertising with a consequential reduc- 
tion in revenue or less matter can be 
included in both news and ads. 

D. This emergency in the States may 
result in “stepping up” the progress of 
the new methods of production with the 
result that, as in the case of the type- 
setting machine at the early part of 
this century, we will find a changeover 
from the old methods which will result 
in a big dislocation of labor. 

E. It will be interesting to see 
whether the unions (and to a lesser 
degree the employers) are able to meet 
the situation that would arise through 
the general introduction of these new 
methods and if they would facilitate 
re-employment of displaced journey- 
men in other operations which may or 
may not be associated with the new 
technique. 

F. As in the case of the typesetting 
machine and the introduction of loose- 
leaf ledgers and card indexes, the new 
processes are a normal (though per- 
haps painful for some people) develop- 
ment resulting in greater efficiency and 
reduced cost. How to meet the rising 
costs of production has undoubtedly 
been one of the principal problems of 
employers during the past seven years. 

G. Shall we see any efforts made by 
unions concerned or by some employers 
who may be alarmed at the possibility 
of their equipment becoming obsolete, 
to try and retain the normal existing 
production methods and equipment? 
This can only be done by improved 
quality and reduced costs, both of which 
will be very difficult to obtain. In re- 
gard to this aspect of the matter I am 
reminded of an effort in this country, 
early in the century, when a special 
picked t2am of. union men endeavored 
to give production under test, with a 
view of showing that the then new type- 
setting machines were not an economic 
proposition. 

H. The ability of newspaper pub- 
lishers to produce their publications, 
though on a lower level, may have a 


restraining effect when future demands 
are under consideration. 

There is big expansion going on here 
(Africa). The only drawback is we 
have not got the population. Perhaps, 
like elsewhere, accommodation is the 
trouble. 

NAME WITHHELD. 


PROBLEMS IN AUSTRALIA 


Your newspaper folk certainly went 
through a period of disturbance caused 
by the unions. It seems to me that once 
upon a time unions. were very neces- 
sary organizations and they were able 
to win for the men from reluctant em- 
ployers better conditions than they then 
had. This was all to the good. I think 
that in days gone by the reputation of 
the employers in looking after the needs 
of the men was nothing to be proud 
about, but the pendulum has swung too 
far the other way. Now the men, in- 
stead of merely asking for what is 
right and reasonable, are asking for all 
that they can grab. I believe that in- 
dustry throughout the world is suffer- 
ing as a consequence from this desire 
to grab all while the going is good. 

Mind you, I think some employers are 
equally guilty in this matter and would 
still exploit employes if allowed, but on 
the whole management generally has a 
livelier sense of responsibility in re- 
gard to the men employed and from a 
purely selfish point of view has realized 
that a well treated employe is better 
than one who is worried in his daily 
employment because of distress over 
personal finances. 

I lose patience very quickly with the 
men who, while being treated fairly 
and given all reasonable care, still take 
every opportunity of reducing produc- 
tion and raising costs. It seems to me 
a short-sighted policy that is bound to 
end in disaster. 

America is a great industrial coun- 
try and can do wonders when it comes 
to mass production but even the U.S.A. 
with all its resources cannot stand ever- 
increasing production costs along with 
an ever-reducing production output. 

We in our country (Australia) can 
much less afford to be operating on 
higher and higher costs. I am afraid 
we are losing the wonderful oppor- 
tunity that presented itself following 
the war. During the war we learned 
that we could produce many things that 
we hitherto thought impossible and 
had we as a country been willing to 
work, and work hard, I am sure we 
could have made some real progress, 
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but in common with every other place 
we have been trying to get something 
for nothing. 

These production problems are very 
much with us in our company at the 
moment. The problem of rising costs 
is ever present and although we still 
are in a sellers’ market we experience 
very natural opposition to high prices. 
The public does not want to pay high 
prices for books and our English pub- 
lishing houses also are competing. 


NAME WITHHELD. 


e OuR proofreader—otherwise a nice 
girl—finds amusement in the mistakes 
of others, blithely forgetting such per- 
sonal episodes as letting “house” go 
through for “hose” from manuscript to 
okayed page, and the horrific difference 
it made. 

She told us about this: The Army 
Register listed Captain James Parker 
as a major, while he was prisoner of 
the Japs in the Philippines. When re- 
leased, he received back pay on that 
rank—just $5,000 too much. 

The House Armed Services Commit- 
tee made the error legal, authorizing 
the overpay. We don’t know what hap- 
pened to the one who made the mistake 
—shot at dawn, probably, an occupa- 
tional hazard of proofreading. 














INFRA-RED SHEET HEATERS ARE VALUABLE AIDS 


The favorite gas-flame sheet- 
heater of yesteryear was the Johnson 
Perfection Gas Burner. Johnson was 
way ahead of his time. His original 
hand-wound solenoids, the electrical 
mechanism for turning the gas on 
and off automatically, may still be 
seen. He made these by hand for 
years for use on printing presses 
long before they were thought of for 
other industries. 

In those days every argument was 
used to keep the heat back close to 
the cylinder—as close to the impres- 
sion as possible, since it is more 
efficient there in the initial setting 
of that portion of the ink vehicle 
which is the first to filter into the 
paper. It took a deal of selling to get 
printers to put heat on the carriage, 
the only practicable location for the 
gas flame. Many printers objected 
to changing over to the “grass- 
hopper” and wanted to retain the 
“fly” delivery because the sheets do 
not have to be turned over. 

The solenoids with which Johnson 
pioneered are a vital part of the 
infra-red sheet and web heaters 
which have become the modern 
favorite. Now a deal of selling is 
needed to induce the printer to use 
heat close to the cylinder where it 
is most efficient. Those who do use 
it there are well pleased and as far 
as possible have gone back to the fly 
delivery which lays the stock prop- 
erly piled for printing the second 


side. Thus things go round and 
round and sometimes come back to 
where they started. 

Installations of the infra-red heat- 
ers on rotary and specialty presses 
without carriage delivery proved 
that the ideal location for the sheet 
and web heater is close to the im- 
pression—as close as_ practicable. 
This is further substantiated by 
results obtained with infra-red heat- 
ers in the pulp and paper and textile 
industries and for drying over con- 
veyors of many kinds. 

The possibilities of the infra-red 
heater have not yet been plumbed 
by printers. Not many know that 
the infra-red rays produce heat only 
when they are absorbed by the ink 
on the freshly printed sheet. The 
rays do not depend on air for heat 
transfer nor do they heat the air 
between the solenoids and printed 
sheet. There is no carbon monoxide 
to vitiate the air and “dope” the 
workers in the room. There are no 
hazards from fumes and open flames. 

Those printers engaged in print- 
ing work on which the anti-offset 
spray must be used for economical 
production will find powerful assist- 
ance in the drying problem in the 
use of an infra-red sheet-heater 
close to the cylinder, which assists 
drying with less amount of spray, a 
vital consideration when overprint- 
ing follows on the initial impression 
on the sheet. 





we. 


Downtown waterfront skyline of Chicago, host to 62nd annual convention of Printing Industry of America, Incorporated. In 
background skyscrapers loom above busy Michigan Boulevard. In foreground is beautiful Grant Park; bandshell is scene of 


open air summer concerts. At right, middle, may be seen world famous Buckingham fountain in action. Nation’s second- 
largest metropolis, on the shores of Lake Michigan, offers a vast variety of ‘’places to go, things to do, see, and hear”’ 
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AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS, 
THE BOOKS REVIEWED HERE MAY 
BE ORDERED DIRECT FROM OUR 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


typ 





COATING AND INK RESINS, A TECHNO- 
LOGICAL StuDy, by Dr. William Krumb- 
haar, head of Krumbhaar Chemicals, 
Incorporated, presents an exhaustive 
study of resins in their application 
to protective coatings, overprint var- 
nishes, and printing inks. As the author 
states, “this book endeavors to supply 
the theoretical background of the 
chemistry and physics of the resinous 
materials, as far as such conceptions 
can be supported by actual experi- 
mental evidence.” 

While the book can hardly be classed 
as being of direct interest to the printer, 
having more of an application to the 
manufacturer of printing inks and 
over-print varnishes, or to the ink 
chemist, one section, on “Resin Appli- 
cation in Printing Inks,” may be said 
to emphasize the importance of select- 
ing the proper ink for the purpose for 
which it is to be used. 

The book is priced at $7 a copy, and 
may be ordered through THE INLAND 
PRINTER book department. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT FOR EXECU- 
TIVES, by Ross Young, is a book for per- 
sonnel managers. In opening his first 
chapter, the author refers to personnel 
management as “the newest profession.” 
In his preface, he says: “The rise of 
scientific movement in management has 
been a thrilling experience that bene- 
fited all the people. Unfortunately, 
there has been a distressing technologi- 
cal lag in the most important business 
of all, the business of working with, 
under, and over people. 

“The reluctance of management to 
use also the human sciences is not in 
character for the finest leadership in 
history. Whatever the causes of that 
reluctance and technological lag, the 
fact is that great rewards and even 
greater penalties await all firms in the 
New Competition. Those men and com- 
panies that have the vision to human- 
ize and to psychologize every daily 
practice will have enormous competi- 
tive advantages.” 
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Carrying along this train of thought, 
the author takes up the place of the 
supervisor, supervision and profits, in- 
struction, human relations, motivation, 
and so on, through to some principles 
of management, human nature, some 
supervisory bulletins, and closes with a 
list of visual aids for the use of the per- 
sonnel manager in his training program. 

This book is priced at $2.50. 


DvuREr’s 1511 DRAWING OF A PRESS AND 
PRINTER, by Ray Nash, published by the 
Department of Printing and Graphic 
Arts of Harvard College Library, is dis- 
tinctly a collector’s item. 

A collotype reproduction, made from 
a photograph of the original drawing 
by Albrecht Durer in the Bonnat Mu- 
seum at Bayonne, is the central feature 
of the book, accompanied by a delight- 
ful essay on the pictures and descrip- 
tions of the early printing presses. 

The Durer drawing of 1511 shows the 
printer at his press in the center, with 
a blacksmith at his forge on the left 
and a baker at his oven on the right. 
A leading expert on Durer has de- 
scribed the drawing as a Satirical alle- 
gory on the profession of a city clerk. 

It is noted that Durer erred in one 
detail of his drawing—the screw goes 
the wrong way, so that the pressman, 
when pulling on the bar, would raise 
the platen instead of lowering it to 
make the impression. 

A limited edition of 550 copies, the 
book was printed at the Anthoensen 
Press, Portland, Maine, in Janson type 
on Oxbow paper. The collotype repro- 
duction was by the Meriden Gravure 
Company. 


DANGEROUS WoRDS—A GUIDE TO THE 
Law oF LIBEL, by Philip Wittenberg: 
“The writer, the reporter, the editor, 
the publisher are all presumed to know 
the law of libel and are held account- 
able for error or misconception even 
though lawyers and judges differ about 
what that law and its interpretations 
are.” Thus writes the author in his 
preface. 

All those who write for publication, 
and especially the copy writer who goes 
over copy before it is put into print, 
must be conversant with what consti- 
tutes libel, at least with the basic laws 
of libel. No one can foretell, however, 
just what interpretation lawyers, judges, 
or juries may apply to a word or a 
phrase. The only safe rule is to avoid 
any words or statements that may be 
interpreted as impunging a person’s 
honor, his character, his integrity, or 
his personality. 

A study of interpretations that have 
been placed on words or phrases during 
libel proceedings should be made by all 
who publish or write for publication. 
Here is where Philip Wittenberg has 
performed a valuable service in his 
book. He presents the results of his ex- 
amination and analysis of thousands of 
cases, plus his consultation of text 
books, law review articles, and other 
sources. 

In his first chapter the author takes 
up “What Is Libel?” He then goes into 
the interpretation and construction of 





language; libel in headlines, photo- 
graphs, cartoons; the privilege of crit- 
icism in political matters; anonymous 
libel, and so on through to defamation 
by radio, terms judged libelous, and a 
table of cases. 

“Dangerous Words—A Guide to the 
Law of Libel,” by Philip Wittenberg, $5 
a copy, may be ordered through THE 
INLAND PRINTER book department. 


TYPE FOR BOOKS AND ADVERTISING, by 
Eugene M. Ettenberg (manager of The 
Gallery Press, New York), will offer 
many enjoyable and profitable hours 
to all interested in type and its uses. 
To the experienced typographer it will 
offer much in the way of inspiration; 
to the beginner it will offer a world of 
instruction plus incentive to exert addi- 
tional effort toward excellence in typo- 
graphic production. 

Starting with what we might call the 
elementary phases of typography in the 
first chapter, entitled “‘The Tools of the 
Typographer,”’ Eugene Ettenberg goes 
into the things the typographer needs 
to have at hand in the way of tools 
and reference works: He also goes into 
methods of casting copy, or copy fitting. 
In his second chapter he takes up type 
anatomy and thoroughly discusses the 
four classes of type. 

The third chapter takes up the study 
of “Type Families and Their Cousins 
and Their Aunts.” Then comes “Typo- 
graphical Niceties,” pointing out the 
“tremendous trifies” or the “little de- 
tails” which, given meticulous attention 
by the typographer, “lift so-so typog- 
raphy into the more distinguished 
class.” 

Recognizing type faces, making type 
layouts; periods of typography, covering 
the 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th 
centuries; masters of typography in the 
20th century, and so on, are covered in 
succeeding chapters, leading up to 
Chapter 9, “20 Type Men Speak.” Here 
are reproduced examples of the work 
of twenty master typographers, work 
submitted at the author’s request that 
they send samples of what they con- 
sidered were their best and most chal- 
lenging type pages and also tell in their 
own words why they consider them 
good. There is much to be gained by 
a study of this chapter alone. 

The final chapter combines “Modern 
Typography” and “Making the Better 
Book or Advertisement,” the latter con- 
sisting of quotations from typographic 
authorities, past and present, and lead- 
ing to a list of schools where printing 
and art are taught, also a list of books 
for the type man, and a glossary of 
type face terminology and the more 
common printing terms. 

Eugene Ettenberg has included a 
wealth of material, historical and mod- 
ern, practical and inspirational, which 
makes his book one that should have a 
prominent place in the working library 
of every practitioner of the art of type 
usage. 

“Type for Books and Advertising,” by 
Eugene M. Ettenberg, 160 pages, 814 by 
12 inches, is priced at $6.00, and may 
be ordered through the book depart- 
ment of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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THE ROTASHAVER, announced by the 
Monomelt Company, is designed to 
plane flat work up to an area of 12 by 
15 inches, singly or in groups, to de- 
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Rotashaver desig 


sired heights as indicated by the mi- 
crometer within range of heights from 
-055 to .940 of an inch. The machine is 
70 inches long, 24 inches wide, 40% 
inches high to work table; is operated 
by a 2 HP motor and is equipped with 
a solid cast iron web-table upon which 
cuts or blocks are placed to be planed, 
the table moving only back and forth. 
A chip-catcher eliminates flying metal. 
An automatic vacuum exhaust chip- 
disposal system is optional. Plates, face 
downward, are held in place by hold- 
down fingers which grip the plates 
across entire width, regardless of thick- 
ness, to avoid vibration. The steel cut- 
ter has ten spiral teeth, and-the mi- 
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4 
crometer is enclosed in the side of the 
cutter-head to avoid its being bumped. 
Wood or metal bases may be shaved 
by the machine, such as stereotypes, 
electrotypes, zinc-engravings, plastic 
plates, stereo base, or wood bases. 


A BENCH-TYPE hydraulic press for 
molding rubber plates has been an- 
nounced by Preco, Incorporated. The 
press produces 40,000 pounds platen 
pressure, incorporates a two-stage hy- 
draulic hand pump; and the platens, 
8%, by 12 inches, are electrically or 
steam-heated and water-cooled. Ac- 
curate temperature and hydraulic con- 
trols are features of the press. Phenolic 
materials are used for molding the 
plates, small sizes of which can be com- 
pleted within a few minutes. 


DALTON-INGRAM Company has an- 
nounced its MV “Mechanical Thumbs” 
designed for separating and controlling 
paper stock in the feed pile in connec- 
tion with operation of a Miehle Verti- 
cal Feeder. Basically the new model 
device is similar to that of Model KL 
designed for use in connection with the 
Kluge Feeder. The device consists of 
two small machines, one to serve at the 
right- and the other at the left-feeder 
table guides. Each machine consists 
of a rocker-arm with a tramper and a 
flexible steel separator tongue which 
work together to insure that each sheet 
of paper feeds into the press evenly. 


A PRE-REGISTERING machine, using 
rays of light instead of mechanical 
pointers to position plates in a set of 
color stereotypes, has been announced 
by Wood Newspaper Machinery Cor- 
poration. The machine trims two 





Master Rule Manufacturing Company’s new 6-ft. rule, concave steel tape, graduated in picas and inches 


curved edges and one straight edge of 
all of the plates in a color series to 
coincide with the copy on the printing 
surface, thus causing the plates to be 
in hair-line register with each other 
and ready to lock up for press opera- 
tions. The “light-ray control” consists 
of four indicating devices, each of 
which is individually adjustable, longi- 
tudinally and circumferentially, with 





Machine uses rays of light for positioning plates 


respect to the printing plate. Each indi- 
cator includes a light source directed 
through a series of lenses, one of which 
is engraved with a cross-hair. This 
cross-hair is projected directly upon 
the surface of the plate which simpli- 
fies matching register marks carried 
by the plate with the cross-hairs pro- 
jected on its printing surface by the 
light indicators. It is believed by the 
manufacturers that the use of the pre- 
registering machine will increase the 
use of multicolor printing by news- 
papers. 


A SIX-FOOT rule, designed for print- 
ters, made of concave steel tape, with 
graduations of pica measurement on 
one edge and inches on the other, etch- 
ed on both sides, has been announced 
by Master Rule Manufacturing Comp- 
any. The end of the rule is designed 
to grip the edge of the object to be 
measured, and the case is so contructed 
that the device can be taken apart for 
cleaning purposes. 
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A MINIATURE fluorescent lamp, 6% 
inches long, having 4-watt bulbs with a 
life of 2,500 hours, designed for close-up 
work, has been announced by Stocker 
and Yale. Its illuminating power is 450 
foot candles at three-inch working dis- 
tance and a heat value of 120 degrees. 
Its operation is controlled by a manual 
switch, starting instantly. Its weight is 
eight ounces and it is portable. Minia- 
ture fluorescent magnification and mi- 
croscope lamps are also available. 


ing roller, and allowing to dry for an 
hour or more. Quantities of wood may 
be coated at one time, tied into bundles, 
and stored on edge. 

Plates to be mounted are beveled flush, 
marked with a Tempilstik crayon, and 
placed on a gas plate for heating. When 
they have reached 350° (indicated by 
the disappearance of the Tempilstik 
mark), the plates are placed on a piece 
of the coated blocking wood and sent 
slowly through a roller press, The 





Miniature portable fluorescent lamp, designed by Stocker & Yale for close-up work, weighs 8 ounces. 
Stocker & Yale also manufactures portable miniature fluorescent magnification and microscope lamps 


A NEw stereoscopic shop microscope 
to reveal minute details for use of en- 
gravers and others engaged in indus- 
trial operations has been announced by 
American Optical Company, South- 
bridge, Massachusetts. The new micro- 
scope provides both stereoscopic vision 
and magnification of minute parts and 
details of the objects observed. It is 
available in three powers, it can be 
used bolted to a machine or independ- 
ently. Cabinets are supplied with all 
models. 


OF sPECIAL interest to publication 
printers who prefer photoengravings 
flush-mounted on all four sides is a new 
mass production flush-mounting system 
developed by the Lauck Manufacturing 
Company, Berkeley, California. 

The main pieces of equipment which 
the engraver uses in the process are a 
coating machine, a gas plate, and a 
roller press. Bostik cement is applied to 
the surface of the blocking wood by 
passing the wood over a revolving coat- 
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mounted plates come out the delivery 
end completely ready for the sawing 
and flush-trimming operations. 

When operated at capacity, the Lauck 
method effects a time-saving of 60 per 
cent over nailing, it is claimed. Further 
time is saved by elimination of plates 
returned for flushing when the customer 
has failed to mark instructions on the 
copy. 

Cold plates cannot come off the wood, 
it is said, but they can be removed eas- 
ily by reheating. There is no danger 
that type cleaning solvents will loosen 
the plate from the block. 


A THREE-INCH, “baby size” Hi-Speed 
quoin has been added to the line pro- 
duced by Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany. Each is a self-contained unit, re- 
quiring no reglets, and having as part 
of it, an indicator registering the point 
at which the form locks or unlocks, so 
that when the form is used for register 
work, accuracy can be achieved in re- 
locking it. 





THE HEAvy Duty Super Speed 7 Saw 
Trimmer, successor to Super Speed 7, 
has been announced by Turner Printing 
Machinery, Incorporated. The table top 
of “Meehanite” iron, a large ball-type 
micrometer, a gauge block with trigger 
mechanism, and an all-purpose saw- 
blade are among the features of the 
saw trimmer. Its table dimensions are 
18 by 34 inches. 


AN ALUMINUM galley one-third the 
weight of steel galleys has been an- 
nounced by Graphic Arts Products, In- 
corporated, Detroit. Herman L. Lewis, 
Jr., head of the organization, said thar 
the popular size 8% by 13 inches is 
ready for immediate delivery and other 
sizes are available. In addition to less 
weight, an advantage is that the nature 
of the alloy metal used makes the gal- 
ley rust-proof. 


NEW coLor precision cameras have 
been announced by American Type 
Founders Corporation which are now 
being manufactured by ATF in its pho- 
to-mechanical division at Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. The cameras are of the 
darkroom type, all metal (steel and 
aluminum), and are primarily designed 
for lithographers, photoengravers, grav- 
ure printers, and others requiring the 
larger size cameras for color process 
work. Four sizes are being made. Nu- 
merous special features are listed in the 
description of the new ATF color pre- 
cision cameras. 


JIrFy TIE Manufacturing Company 
has announced production of its “Jiffy 
Form Tie,” a device to tie up type forms 
by means of three strips of thin steel, 
almost type-high, bent at a 90 degree 
angle, attached to a high tension spring 
and a stout cord. Hooks are used to per- 
mit a quick but secure fastening of the 
cord after it has been passed around a 
type form. Al Westman, inventor of the 
type-form tie, said he got tired looking 
at compositors laboriously wrapping 
string around type-forms and receiving 
journeymen’s wages while doing it. So 
he invented his gadget, and patented 
the device but was unable to get it into 
production because of manufacturing 
restrictions during the war. The in- 
ventor claims that the device will save 
80 per cent of time usually spent in ty- 
ing up forms with string. 


THE Takk Corporation, of Newark, 
Ohio, has announced a device designed 
to eliminate static from paper while in 
process of being printed. Electrically 
charged bars are made in sizes to fit 
printing presses, and are standard 
equipment supplied with the Miehle 61 
and 76 offset presses. All electrical con- 
nections are concealed to prevent pos- 
sibility of shock or reflex injury to 
workers around presses. Units are fur- 
nished with one, two, three, and four 
bars, either for AC or DC electric cur- 
rent sources. Installation mountings do 
not interfere with guides, grippers, or 
other devices. The TAKK bars are said 
to be equally effective on paper, cloth, 
cellophane, foil, or any other static pro- 
ducing material. 
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Section devoted to timely items concerning men and events associated with printing. Copy must reach editor by twentieth of month preceding date of issue 


ASDEL SUCCEEDS RHAME 

Fred B. Asdel, Jr., has been named 
manager of the New York agency of 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company to 
succeed Charles C. Rhame, effective 
October 1, according to an announce- 
ment from the company. 

Mr. Asdel has been in the graphic 
arts for sixteen years, having served 


CHARLES C. RHAME 


his apprenticeship in the composing 
room of Trinidad (Colorado) Chronicle- 
News. For several years he worked in 
newspaper Offices in the western states, 
then became a member of the sales 
staff of the Pacific Coast agency of the 
Linotype company. He has been con- 
nected for some time with the execu- 
tive sales department in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Rhame, now sixty-seven years of 
age, is retiring from the active busi- 
ness life. He was for thirty-five years 
connected with the Linotype company, 
the last nineteen years as manager of 
the New York agency. He was eligible 
to retire three years ago but continued 
in active service because of war condi- 
tions, at the request of the company. 


MAKE ATF PRESSES OVERSEAS 
Expansion of operations in Europe 

has been arranged by American Type 

Founders Sales Corporation by which 





Vickers-Armstrongs Limited in Eng- 
land will manufacture ATF’s Little 
Giant automatic cylinder printing 
presses. This press handles sizes of 
of paper up to 12 by 18 inches. Earlier 
this year, Louis E. Pleninger, vice- 
president in charge of foreign sales 
for ATF, announced that Vickers-Arm- 
strongs had begun manufacture in 





FRED B. ASDEL 


England of ATF’s CE-Kelly presses 
which handle sheet sizes up to 18 by 24 
inches. 

The 18 by 24 Chief offset press 
owned by ATF is also being manufac- 
tured in Europe by AB Printing Equip- 
ment, Stockholm, Sweden. 


LAUNCH THIRTEENTH CONTEST 


High schools and junior high schools 
will be given information concerning 
the thirteenth annual essay contest 
conducted jointly by the National 
Graphic Arts Education Association 
and the International Printing Ink 
Division of Interchemical Corporation. 
The topic is “Printing and Free Gov- 
ernment,” so Fred J. Hartman, educa- 
tional director of the association, has 
announced. The first prize is $500, and 
thirty-three other cash prizes will be 
awarded. It is expected that 15,000 stu- 
dents will participate. 





PETITION REHEARING 


The United States Department of 
Justice has filed a petition with the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
for a rehearing on “overtime-on-over- 
time.” The Justice Department bases 
its petition upon its opinion that the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court 
is “not only erroneous but virtually im- 
possible to apply to some industries.” 
It is expected that the petition will be 
considered when the court convenes in 
October. 


EXPANDS FACILITIES 


Pacific Press, Los Angeles, has com- 
pleted its expansion program to the 
point where the printing of Life has 
been done to advance distribution dates 
in California to Friday. Formerly cop- 
ies had been available the following 
Tuesday. This achievement became ef- 
fective with the August 2 issue. The 
plant has been doubled in capacity to 
print the magazine and its print order 
now calls for all circulation in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Arizona, 
Nevada, Victoria, British Columbia, 
and Honolulu. 


ARRANGE CONVENTION 


Top and junior executives are being 
urged to attend the sixteenth annual 
convention of the Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute to be held in Washington, D. 
C., October 27 through 30. J. Raymond 
Tiffany, general counsel of the organi- 
zation, has announced that “a very 
meaty business program is in prepara- 
tion” and that much is to be reported 
by the research, labor relations, and 
book industry committees. 


DISTRIBUTE PAPER SAMPLES 


Howard Paper Mills Incorporated 
has distributed through its Aetna Pa- 
per Company Division the first Correct 
Bond sample book since before the war. 
More than 15,000 copies have been 
distributed, each containing samples of 
all available standard weights in eight 
colors and white. 


REPORTS EARNINGS 


Net earnings of Intertype Corpora- 
tion for six months ended June 30 were 
$528,704.07, after deductions of $388,- 
000 for taxes, and $30,000 set aside for 
contingencies. 
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PRODUCES ART DIRECTORY 


A directory of illustrators and ad- 
vertising artists has been published in 
a plastic-bound book of 140 pages, by 
a co-operative arrangement of artists 
whose specimens are shown therein in 
the interests of all who are concerned 
with advertising, including printers 
and lithographers. All specimens are 
on pages 8% by 11 inches in size, in 
black and white, processed by offset. 
In the preface, “Art Directory” is 
called “a new tool” for the art director 
and art buyer in selection of “artists 
who are specialists in every technique, 
point of view, and subject matter.” 


PLAN ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


A campaign directed to advertising 
men has been planned by the National 
Association of Printing Ink Makers 
which will feature the slogan: “Your 
Best Salesman—Printing Ink.” Full 
pages in color will be run in advertis- 
ing trade publications. The committee 
responsible for the campaign is made 
up of John Ellison, chairman; H. Bettye 
Stout, and George Welp, with David H. 
Sloane, secretary of the association, 
assisting the committee. 


IP! TO EXPAND FACILITIES 


Plans have been made for the erec- 
tion of a one-story building containing 
158,868 square feet of floor space for 
use of the International Printing Ink 
Division of Interchemical Corporation 
on 12% acres of the present 43 acres 
occupied by the firm at Elizabeth, New 
Jersey. The building, when erected, 
will be used for the production of 
printing inks, limited manufacture of 
ink varnishes, and as a central re- 
search laboratory for the ink division. 
The cost of the land and new steel and 
concrete building is estimated at about 
$1,600,000. 

The project will be financed by the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York on a basis that title to the 
property will be in its name and that 
the Interchemical Corporation will 
lease it for a term of twenty-five years 
with the option of renewal for five suc- 
cessive terms of ten years each. 


BEN WILEY 

Ben Wiley, outstanding typographer, 
died suddenly in his home at Spring- 
field, Illinois, on August 11. He had 
been in failing health for three years 
but had continued with his job at Frye 
Printing Company. 

Born in 1889, in Chester, Illinois, he 
entered his apprenticeship in 1904 at 
Charleston. In 1930 he made his home 
at Springfield. He was a member of the 
International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, Springfield Typo- 
graphical Union 177, and numerous 
civic and fraternal groups as well as 
a founder of the Typocrafters Club. 

Mr. Wiley’s work is well known to 
readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, much 
of it having been reproduced in these 
pages, and in seventy-five contests con- 
ducted by this magazine during the 
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past sixteen years, he placed among the 
top ten winners. Recently a design of 
his won an award in England. A mas- 
ter craftsman, Wiley’s work was dis- 
tinguished by its simple dignity. 


APPOINTS WALTER McCAIN 


John P. Smith Company, Rochester, 
New York, has appointed Walter L. 
McCain its Eastern sales director with 
headquarters in New York City. The 
company is observing the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of its beginning as a print- 
ing concern. Mr. McCain was editor of 
Printing magazine from 1917 to 1929, 
and more recently was general man- 
ager of U. S. Camera Publishing Com- 
pany, with offices in New York City. 


IT'S A QUIZ 





Here are the answers to the quiz on page 32. 
How well did you remember the information 
which you have read from time to time in 
previous issues of this magazine or have seen 
elsewhere? 


1. False. For example, a 10-point face 
may appear on the same matrix 
with a 12-point face. 

2. e-9%, a gain of 75 per cent over the 
1935-1939 average. 

3. True. Test a genuine dollar bill by 
rubbing it over a sheet of white 
paper. 

4, Limitations in size of photoengrav- 
ing equipment, and the higher cost 
of large engravings. 

5. It will make the type heavier— 
thicker—than usual; the “punch” 
casts a shadow on the copyboard. 

6. False. The usual hot-metal machine 

has 90 keys plus spaceband key; 

the Fotosetter has 114 keys plus 
space key. 

Larger; that is, taller, actually by 

.002-inch, based on the lower-case 

o in the Intertype versions. 


— 





HEARINGS ON “FREE” BOOKS 


Hearings will be held by the Federal 
Trade Commission to decide whether 
the use of the word “free” in certain 
advertisements of a book club is mis- 
leading. The FTC’s complaint against 
the publisher is that persons desiring 
“free” copies of books are obligated to 
join a book club and purchase at least 
four books a year. In answering the 
allegation, the publisher contends that 
the recipients of the advertised “free” 
book need not join the club but after 
joining they must purchase the re- 
quired number of the books to retain 
membership. 


A. FORD DuBOIS 


A. Ford DuBois, founder of DuBois 
Press, Rochester, New York, died July 
13, after an illness of four years which 
required his retirement from active 
participation in the business. His son 
Robert assumed responsibility of man- 
aging the firm which specializes in the 
production of school year-books. 

Mr. DuBois was born in 1881; he be- 
came a printers’ devil at the age of six- 
teen; was editor of a country news- 
paper at twenty-one; became owner 
and publisher of the Newark Union at 
twenty-three, and for forty years 
thereafter was active in the printing 
business he founded. 


SALES SLOW IN BRITAIN 

British printing equipment manu- 
facturers report a slowing down of 
sales. While this is due to general 
tightening of cash it also marks the 
belief that prices have passed their 
peak. Printers are making their pres- 
ent equipment do rather than risking 
ordering machines that may prove, on 
delivery, to have been bought at an 
uneconomic price. 

The situation has created other 
problems. Some manufacturers are 
reported to be selling direct rather than 
through agents. Export demands make 
so heavy a cut in production that the 
home user may be asked to wait two 
or three years for delivery. 

Shortage of parts is a continuing 
difficulty which has serious results in 
British exports. American rebuilt 
equipment is sold in competition, with 
faster delivery, causing serious com- 
petition in markets formerly he!d by 
British concerns. 


EMPLOYE PUBLICATIONS ANALYZED 


An analysis of contents of 399 em- 
ploye publications made by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company has 
been published in printed form, copies 
of which will be sent to firms request- 
ing copies on their business stationery. 


RESUMES ADVERTISING JOB 


B. W. Radcliffe has resumed his work 
as advertising manager of the Inter- 
type Corporation after a two-year 
leave of absence. He is also director of 
typography and manager of the speci- 
men printing department. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS GIVEN 


Demonstrations of Miehle presses 
| equipped with new Dexter stream feed- 
{ ers are being given by staff members 
1 in various printing centers throughout 
the United States under direction of 
Carlton Mellick, vice-president of the 
Miehle Printing Press and Manufac- 
turing Company, in charge of sales. 
In a letter to printers Mr. Mellick 
offers to arrange a demonstration visit 
to nearby installations. 


AWARDED TROPHY FOR FILM 


The American Public Relations As- 
sociation has awarded a trophy to 
Harris-Seybold Company, Cleveland, 
for its motion picture “How to Make a 
Good Impression,” and for “the most 
effective use of motion pictures and 
visual aids in its public relations pro- 


gram.” The film has been shown 600 
times to about 65,000 buyers of print- 
ing, according to a report of the 
Harris-Seybold Company. Its original 
showing was at the 1946 convention 
of the National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers at Washington, D. C. 
The firm is currently working on an- 
other promotion film which is to make 
its appearance later this year. 


OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


Pacific Press, Incorporated, which 
has headquarters in Los Angeles, has 
opened a Chicago office “as a further 
step in providing West Coast printing 
service for manufacturers, mail-order 
houses, and publishers who have head- 
quarters in the Midwest and East,” 
according to an announcement by W. 
B. Clum, president of the firm. 
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BY HAMMOND! 


“Finest quality saw in the low price field" 
— the HAMMOND BEN FRANKLIN TRIM- 
OSAW. The Ben Franklin name indicates 
economy and the TrimOsaw name indicates 
{ quality. This machine is part of the quality 
] TrimOsaw line ond is priced at the lowest 
' figure at which we know from our experi- 
ence it is possible to make a quality saw. 


The BEN FRANKLIN has full range capacity 
— it will handle from the smallest work to 
full-page newspoper plates. 


It is the ideal combination of capacity, 
accuracy and low price for the smaller com- 
mercial plant and the weekly newspaper, 























A LOW PRICE SAW 





STRIP MATERIAL CABINET 
for TRIMOSAWS 


TrimOsaw users and users of other makes 
of saw trimmers can save time and trouble 
© by storing strip material right alongside 
their saws with a Hammond Strip Material 
Cabinet. The dimensions are 12%” wide, 
34%” high and 242” deep. Write for 
complete information, there's no obligation. 
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ISSUES UNUSUAL REPORT 


An annual report of ATF Incorpo- 
rated for the year ended March 31, 
1948 combines cartoon illustrations, fi- 
nancial and production statistics, a cut- 
out “pop-up” illustration in the middle 
spread of the 24-page and cover book, 
and affixed to the front inside cover is 
a phonograph record made by Thomas 
Roy Jones, president of the company, 
in which the report is reproduced, to be 
heard by stockholders and employes if 
placed on a phonograph. 

“It is believed this is the first time 
an American industry has used this 
novel means of communicating eco- 
nomic facts to its people,” is the com- 
ment made by spokesmen of the ATF. 

The holding company of the assets 
of all operating companies is called 
ATF Incorporated, and subsidiaries in 
the printing industry are American 
Type Founders, Incorporated; Weben- 
dorfer Division, and American Type 
Founders Sales Corporation. The four 
ATF subsidiaries are Daystrom Lami- 
nates, Incorporated; Frederick Hart & 
Company, Daystrom Corporation, and 
Friendship Division. 

Net profit of the entire operation of 
ATF for 1947-1948 was $2,614,697 or 
$4.60 a share, compared with net of 
$913,675, or $1.61 a share for the pre- 
vious year. Net sales for 1947-1948 
aggregated $36,870,914, compared with 
$26,458,736 for the previous year. 

Comparisons of statistics are shown 
in drawings, as are manufacturing op- 
erations, sales efforts, shipments, and 
activities of subsidiaries. 

A number of pages are devoted to 
cartoons illustrating what happens to 
every ATF dollar. Mr. ATF Dollar 
visits homes of employes and stock- 
holders on Main Street, and tells them 
that last year he had an income of 
$37,233,000. He takes just one dollar 
from the pile and explains that he 
spent 39.1 cents for raw materials; 
12.2 cents for operating expenses; 5.7 
cents for taxes; 2.4 cents for wear and 
tear; paid employes, 33.0 cents; paid 
officers of all companies, 1.4 cents; paid 
stockholders, 1.5 cents; and retained 
4.7 cents “for growth and to create 
more jobs.” 

Mr. ATF Dollar concludes his talk 
by gathering stockholders, customers, 
and employes in meeting assembled, 
and orates to them: “When we all do 
our part we are a winning team.” 

The ATF “Creed” concerning its 
management-labor policies is printed 
on the back page of the illustrated an- 
nual report. 


SUCCEEDS JAMES F. NEWCOMB 


Charles E. Albers has been elected 
president of James F. Newcomb Com- 
pany, New York City, succeeding the 
late James H. Newcomb, who also was 
the president of the Printing Industry 
of America, Incorporated. Mr. Albers 
was general manager of the company 
for twelve years preceding the death 
of Mr. Newcomb. 
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PRINTERS PLAN SHOW 


Plans are being made by the Asso- 
ciated Printers and Lithographers of 
St. Louis, Incorporated, for an exhibi- 
tion of printing to be held in the new 
auditorium of Stix, Baer & Fuller 
Department Store, October 28 through 
November 3. The exhibition will be 
featured by a banquet on the opening 
night to which 500 civic and business 
leaders of the city are to be invited as 
guests of the association. After the 
banquet, the guests will be shown the 
exhibit, which is being advertised as 
“St. Louis Printing on Parade.” 

The first day of the “Parade” will 
be devoted to awarding prizes to local 
printers for outstanding craftsman- 
ship in thirty-one classifications, such 
as catalogs, posters, broadsides, letter- 
heads, and other items. The exhibit will 
be built around historic, educational, 
and audience participation features 
and will be patterned after the exhibit 
of 1944 which was advertised as “The 
Cavalcade of Printing.” For promotion 
purposes, each day will be set aside for 
some special event. Don O. Pyke is 
chairman of the association’s commit- 
tee of arrangements. 


DISCUSSES RUBBER PLATES 


J. E. Thomas, manager of the print- 
ing materials division, B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio, in a statement 
concerning rubber printing plates, said 
that their increased use since the close 
of the recent war “is one of the out- 
standing developments in the printing 
industry.” He said that the boxboard 
industry now uses rubber plates al- 
most exclusively because they conform 
better to uneven surfaces, and they are 
also used for printing food wrappers, 
Christmas and other holiday packag- 
ing materials, posters, brochures, cloth 
and paper bags, and some books. 

“The growing popularity of the 
plates makes rubber a serious competi- 
tor of metals in the printing field,” said 
Mr. Thomas. “American industry first 
introduced rubber plates about 1930, 
but their greatest boom has come since 
the end of the war. The main reason 
for this is that they reduce printing 
costs; they give longer runs at faster 
press speeds; use one-third less ink; 
cut makeready time by two-thirds; 
cause less wear on printing equipment; 
and improve the appearance of printed 
matter.” 


NAPL CONVENTION 


Fifty-eight booths of exhibits will 
be featured at an equipment show to be 
held in connection with the sixteenth 
annual convention of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers at 
Cincinnati, September 15 to 18. Talks 
to be given during the four days will 
be on labor relations as they apply to 
the industry, costs, air-conditioning, 
aptitude tests, art and copy prepara- 
tion, new processes, plant production, 
and personnel relations, in addition to 
equipment for special purposes. One 
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session will feature a shop quiz pro- 
gram in which representative men will 
answer technical questions put to them 
by the audience. 


PLAN SERIES OF LECTURES 


A series of lectures designed to aid 
printing apprentices to appreciate the 
importance of printing in serving hu- 
manity has been prepared by the man- 
agement of the Apprenticeship Com- 
mission of the Printing Trades of the 
City of Montreal, and will be delivered 
to students in the School of Graphic 
Arts operated in that city by the gov- 
ernment in co-operation with the in- 
dustry. The lectures are to be given to 
the apprentices on Saturday forenoons 
and are patterned after a similar series 
given during the previous school year. 


DEMONSTRATE PROOF PRESS 


Vandercook and Sons, Incorporated, 
introduced its new 22-34 offset proof 
press to the trade by means of a daily 
demonstation at its downtown display 
room in Chicago. E. O. Vandercook, 
president of the firm, said that the ex- 
hibition of the new press was sched- 
uled to run through August 31. 

The proof press is power driven with 
a speed which can be regulated from 7 
seconds to 20 seconds for a complete 
cycle. Both inking and the dampening 
units can be changed with ease, and a 
hand wheel and gauge provide means 
of adjusting the impression. 


RICHARDS’ “Clipper” 





FIRST— 

Rolling Table Saw—Built in Storage 
Automatic Foot Switch 

Instant change Saw to Saw Trim (PAT.) 
152 Pica Gauge—Two Sizes of Tables 
“Bulldog” Safety Clamp 

Plus other Richards’ original Features 





E Send for 
f= Stratosphere 


= Folder 
J. A. RICHARDS CO. 


The First In KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
903 N. PITCHER ST. 














ASKS PRINTERS TO HELP 


Lee Augustine, Cincinnati, is chair- 
man of a national committee soliciting 
gifts for needy printers, lithographers, 
and their families in fifteen war-torn 
European countries. He announced 
members of the relief committee as 
follows: Donald L. Boyd, Huntington, 
West Virginia; John M. Callahan, Cin- 
cinnati; John J. Deviny, Washington, 
D. C.; Alex Dittler, Atlanta; A. E. 
Giegengack, New York City; Clarence 
A. Groettum, Minneapolis; Fred W. 
Hoch, New York City; Gordon J. 
Holmquist, Los Angeles; Frank Mc- 
Caffrey, Seattle; L. A. Neumann, Chi- 
cago; A. Gordon Ruiter, Boston; A. R. 
Tommasini, Berkeley; and Perry R. 
Long, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Augustine has sent gift pack- 
ages, personally, to printers and lith- 
ographers abroad for several years and 
has been impressed by the letters of 
gratitude which “indicated the scope 
of the hardships that exist in the after- 
math of the war.” He has announced 
that “the mechanics of handling con- 
tributions have been greatly simplified 
by the arrangements the committee has 
been able to make with CARE.” His 
directions for making contributions 
follow: “Make your check payable to 
CARE for any amount. Attach your 
letterhead or business card. Send to 
Printers’ and Lithographers’ Interna- 
tional Relief Committee, P. O. Box 
1422, Cincinnati 1, Ohio.” 


PRINTER BUILDS PRESS 


Arthur J. Gavrin, president of Ar- 
thur J. Gavrin Press, Incorporated, 
New Rochelle, New York, required a 
special press for production work and 
decided to have one designed and built 
in his own print shop. The result is a 
four-color rotary press, with a 17-inch 
cylinder, two numbering units, one of 
which will number on the face and the 
other on the back of the piece to be 
printed; combined with mechanisms 
to carbonize and interleave “snapeasy”’ 
forms. 


INCREASES METAL PRODUCTION 


Federated Metals division of Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company 
has put into operation its enlarged 
plant at Houston, Texas, where it re- 
cently purchased twenty-two acres of 
land for expansion purposes. Type 
metals are among the products to be 
produced there, so J. J. Harutun, man- 
ager of operations in that city, has 
announced. 


CHAMPION PUBLISHES BOOK 


Because annual reports issued by 
companies to the stockholders and en- 
ployes have become so specialized, te 
Champion Paper and Fibre Compaay, 
Hamilton, Ohio, has published a trea- 
tise on the subject for the guidazce of 
those interested. The book is 64 pages 
and cover, 8% by 11 inches in size, 
illustrated by pictures and graphs, and 
contains “check lists” for stockholders 
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reports and for employe reports. The 
check-list for stockholders reports con- 
tains 115 items to be considered in 
producing such reports, and the em- 
ployes list contains eight suggestions 
under the heading “General Informa- 
tion”; forty-six items under “The Com- 
pany,” and seventeen items listed as 
“Employe Benefits.” 

F. C. Gerhart, advertising manager 
of Champion, said that the book, pre- 
pared by K. C. Pratt, editor of Stet, 
house magazine of the company, “is the 
third volume of the Stet Library of 
Editorial Aids, and is available for 
free distribution to persons interested 
in the theory and practice of corporate 
reporting.” 
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COSTS AND LABOR PROBLEMS ARE DISCUSSED 
AT CONVENTION OF NATIONAL LITHOGRAPHERS 


e History of sixty years of trade asso- 
ciation activities in the lithographic 
industry was reviewed and current 
problems were discussed at the forty- 
third annual convention of the Lithog- 
raphers National Association at White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, July 
21 to 24. 

Officers who had served during the 
past year were re-elected as follows: 
president, George W. Hall, Western 
Lithograph Company, of Los Angeles; 








print 





Ask for a free copy of “TO THE PRESS- 
MAN” which lists all the features and 
advantages of “33” Ink Conditioners for 
letterpress and offset printing. 





Territories for Distributors 
Re-alignment of territories has created a few 

















openings for dealers and jobbers. Write for Ms 

full details of our liberal proposition. Gnce iy 

sold, “33” is always used. GET THE FACTS | mL 
NOW! Ah tn } 


COMPOUNDING COMPANY 


ee 1718 North Damen Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 


IN CANADA—it’s CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO., LID., TORONTO 
Export Division: Guiterman Co., Inc., 35 South William Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


vice-president, Randolph T. Ode, Provi- 
dence Lithograph Company, Provi- 
dence; treasurer, George C. Kindred, 
Kindred, MacLean & Company, Long 
Island City; executive director, W. 
Floyd Maxwell, and Edward D. Mor- 
ris, secretary, with headquarters in 
New York City. 

Twenty-five directors were elected 
in accordance with provisions in the 
revised constitution, five being elected 
for each of five classes to serve from 
one to five years. Beginning with next 
year, five new directors will be elected 
at each annual convention for five year 
terms after which they will not be eli- 
gible for re-election if they have served 
for five successive years. Provision is 
made for the serving of other terms 
after a lapse of time. 

Riverside, California, was selected 
as the place of the 1949 convention 
of the association, May 8 to 16. 

Subjects discussed by the lithog- 
raphers during the convention included 
relationships with the labor unions 
with emphasis upon working out the 
Taft-Hartley law, as it affected em- 
ployers. The welfare, health, and in- 
surance provisions in labor contracts 
recently signed in New York, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, and Detroit were discussed 
along with training of apprentices and 
other items. No recommendations were 
formulated to be submitted to members 
of the association since labor policies 
are left to each firm to be worked out 
according to individual requirements. 

Hourly cost rates and other opera- 
tional factors were presented to the 
convention as a result of a survey con- 
ducted by the association concerning 
work done during 1947. Another sur- 
vey presented covered the lithographic 
press capacity of the entire member- 
ship and its relationship with groups 
of lithographic products. 

Considering the current kinds of 
production of the lithographers the 
statement was made that survey of the 
membership’s output shows that 46 per 
cent of the members depend upon di- 
rect advertising—folders, broadsides, 
booklets, point-of-sale items—as their 
primary or secondary sources of in- 
come. Seventy per cent of the members 
do this type of work. Dealer helps and 
displays are second in importance; sta- 
tionery items and commercial work, 
third; packaging materials are fourth; 
and bank stationery, fifth. 

In its historical review, reference 
was made to the formation of the first 
trade association, the National Lithog- 
raphers Association, in Buffalo on Oc- 
tober 5, 1888. Another important date 
mentioned was 1923, at which time the 
convention in session at White Sulphur 
Springs took the action which resulted 
in the formation of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation; and the rais- 
ing, in 1925, of its initial endowment. 
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{TCA PLANS CONVENTION 


Damage done to the printing indus- 
try and particularly to trade composi- 
tion houses in Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York, and other cities by labor 
difficulties will be discussed by the 
International Typographic Composi- 
tion Association at its forthcoming 
twenty-ninth annual convention to be 
held in Minneapolis, September 16 to 
18. It is probable that some action will 
be taken recommending that for the 
good of the industry, the International 
Typographical Union should provide 
assurance that future disputes which 
cannot be settled by agreement should 
be arbitrated in accordance with the 
pattern furnished by the International 
Printing Pressmen’s Union and the 
Printing Industry of America, Incor- 
porated, which recently signed a na- 
tional agreement to prevent strikes for 
five years. 

In connection with the three-day con- 
vention, an exhibit will be shown of 
Vari-Typers, Lithotype machines, the 
Justowriter, besides printed products, 
matrices, and films of Intertype’s Foto- 
setter. In announcing these exhibits, 
Frank M. Sherman, executive director 
of the association, said that “these ex- 
hibits are being made on invitation 
only and the demonstrations are for the 
purpose of enabling ITCA members to 
inform themselves on the various ma- 
chines and processes which they will 
likely adopt for their own use or meet 
in competition for business.” 

One of the subjects to be discussed 
at the convention is the composite 
statement of 1947 business done in the 
trade composition houses based upon 
compilation of figures received from 
more than forty houses. Trade customs 
will be considered in the light of recent 
developments in the industry, and 
other problems faced by members will 
be discussed by speakers and in open 
forums. 


MORRIS FULLER BENTON 


Morris Fuller Benton, who in his 
own right became a famed type de- 
signer connected with the American 
Type Founders Incorporated, and who 
was the son of the late Linn Boyd Ben- 
ton whose punch- and matrix-cutting 
machines revolutionized foundry type 
production, died in Morristown, New 
Jersey, June 30. He was seventy-five 
years of age, having been born in Mil- 
waukee in 1873. 

Following his graduation as a me- 
chanical engineer from Cornell Uni- 
versity in 1896, he became an assistant 
to his father who assigned him to the 
job of standardizing the many faces 
and families of type inherited from the 
twenty-three different type founders 
which had been merged in 1893 into 
the American Type Founders Com- 
pany. The first type design young 
Benton expanded into a family was 
Cheltenham. Other outstanding fam- 
ilies of type which he developed are 
Cloister Old Style and Century School 
Book. 
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ALABAMA 

Birmingham.......e+ oe eeeeeeeee clan Paper Company 
ARIZONA 

Phoenix... .....2eeeeeeeeeeeeeZellerbach Paper Company 
ARKANSAS 

Little Rock. .....eeeeeeeeee+~~ Arkansas Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 

Eureka..... seeeeeees.-.Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEG. ss ckwbeuseeneesenram Zellerbach Paper Company 
Ue PEs we cecavendesossk Zellerbach Paper Company 
oo ee Zellerbach Paper Company 
DE. + s0nsacebeneteceude Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENN: ..esssssbeeseccne Zellerbach Paper Company 
OT er rrr Zellerbach Paper Company 
errr Ze!lerbach Paper Company 
or .Zellerbach Paper Company 
PE cwxtavrssasevencenss Zellerbach Paper Company 
COLORADO 

PO a sbciudaskeeohhivnwee Carpenter Paper Company 
rer Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 

. ae The Rourke-Eno Paper Co., Inc. 
Oe Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington ......... The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co, 
FLORIDA 

Jacksonville... .ccccesese Knight Brothers Paper Company 
MN coseceeessnewanan Knight Brothers Paper Company 
a Trees Knight Brothers Paper Company 
ee Se ere Knight Brothers Paper Company 
MN So Kiscecaneecuunn Knight Brothers Paper Company 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta......+ 06660000000%0060s.0000N Paper Company 
IDAHO 

Boise. ......ceecececcceees Zellerbach Paper Company 
ILLINOIS 

[ADL SG. uSdoneeaksseesevanece Berkshire Papers, Inc. 
Dc x nes vewtveesiwc ese Chicago Paper Company 
RDS 30s Gsansenuensscndeee Midland Paper Company 
INDIANA 

[POGUE 6 on ssssessenssnen Crescent Paper Company 
IOWA 

NE PROMOS... a cccncceseseosed Carpenter Paper Company 
Stour Clly. .osccccce ivabaeeny Carpenter Paper Company 
KANSAS 

MLSs caneans paweeess sen Carpenter Paper Company 
WAENG ccs beneeieebaseoon Western Newspaper Union 
KENTUCKY 

Lovisville.......20 eeeeeeess. the Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 

DN BOO. oc ccvvencsccesand Louisiana Paper Co.., Ltd. 
New Orleans. . .. The D and W Paper Co. 
PIN us cenebeseensesvenn a Louisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
MAINE 

PIE. «snc 0ssanseveccs Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
MARYLAND 

| Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

2 es ee Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
PRMDOMGL Lucie s 54k% SS nomen s se Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
WEA... cccccccvesces Charles A. Esty Paper Company 
MICHIGAN 

DONS ocanuksabsecdeusnsnn Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids.........+see0++ Carpenter Paper Company 
MINNESOTA 

SRE Carpenter Paper Company 
8 SO rr Tri brie Ts Carpenter Paper Company 
MISSISSIPPI 

PEED: 5. ccscnsences esseccsess Jackson Paper Company 
Meridian. ......++ psp aawSEEES Newell Paper Company 
MISSOURI 

Renctls CAV s.s0ceccecwnsessics Carpenter Paper Company 
ROME: nce auccesgeueusanee’ Beacon Paper Company 
St OE: eno seekenne Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
St. Louis. .ccccccccccccccccceses Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


MONTANA 
Billings.....+ oeeeceeeeeees Carpenter Paper Company 
MR dls snkeae ouea a eee Carpenter Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 











Missoula Carpenter Paper Company 
NEBRASKA 

NN, ais ckbbasanssaean cn Carpenter Paper Company 
IOERE. . cc cccces Sie nets eee Carpenter Paper Company 
NEVADA 

re causeuue Zellerbach Paper Company 
NEW JERSEY 

doe ct, oh eC Ee seeeeeees ed. E. Linde Paper Company 
NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque....++eeeeeee+~--Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 

PRA warns éoenssencan Hudson Valley Paper Company 
Daas kGkaen essa sened a KoKen A Price & Son, Inc. 
NS 5s kainic awa hones ius Hubbs & Howe Company 
PT MINK: sn eeeeen sens oee Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
4 SP ree . Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
New York sic ees scees sss 106 ONNSI Raper GO 
TN SINKS ss css aeheewesns .Forest Paper Company, Inc 
POW NIK: cn vise sonnenen se *...J. E. Linde Paper Company 
Dik SOP EET PEL eee A. Price & Son, Inc 
OWAOIK: <cwranwaewaes sees ale Royal Paper Corporation 
MEN. ick cckananaeeseaeeannener Paper Service, Inc, 
DEMIS: 0's CawibecuseseaxeSanbooen Paper Service, Inc. 
MEET Gh Cs sas tuksessaxenaeaee Troy Paper Corporation 
NORTH CAROLINA 

ND. Suicssneceesencaun Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
SOOO END 5 9: :014:0:5'5 3 a's’ Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
NORTH DAKOTA 

ME bas seckbsasansvances Western Newspaper Union 
OHIO 

AND. os scicswssnaee The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
I ocd aia tesa sonw ew The Petrequin Paper Company 
RIOTING sc ok pio cielo eee haw a's The Scioto Paper Company 
eS Se ere The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 

LSERTIOMNG TONY). ss swede ss uees Carpenter Paper Company 
rR. Tayloe Paper Company of Oklahoma 
OREGON 

DR tak shes ocaneke coos Zellerbach Paper Company 
Portland Zellerbach Paper Company 
PENNSYLVANIA 

PMN. Sisn waxsy sot ceases soe Paper Merchants, Inc. 
NN coda casauknmor san? D. L. Ward Company 
PAMDION ; «<< 010 2:50.09: The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 

PIQVIGENCS. iiss sais veswen Carter, Rice & Company Corp 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

SNE sc cn ncacecwsensenn Dillard Paper Company, Inc. 
TENNESSEE 

CROUMOINGE. oss sicsvcceevannces Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
Ns aac secuawneawe Southern Paper Company, Inc. 






Tayloe Paper Company 
...»..Bond-Saunders Paper Co. 


PEST eT TET Carpenter Paper Company 
SOPOT oo oe Carpenter Paper Company 
AhaeMen ae we b-eee Carpenter Paper Company 
ehiouusaseke seen ta Carpenter Paper Company 
PcLGe cwuneeeeeeense’ Carpenter Paper Company 
ee . Carpenter Paper Company 
San Antonio. ....++ one pee seiee Carpenter Paper Company 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City..... pakeeweuece Zellerbach Paper Company 
VIRGINIA 
RN so vcccdcscveesvened Cauthorne Paper Company 
WASHINGTON 
DINO ss ss ne vine #509 ob oS Zellerbach Paper Company 
CE pcr cenchvceresnosed Zellerbach Paper Company 
Walla Walla... ..ccesccescss Zellerbach Paper Company 
WOM akshncskuconesoup er Zellerbach Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 
ST er The Bouer Paper Company 


EXPORT AGENTS 
American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U. S. A, 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - 


122 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 17 
155 Sansome Street, SAN FRANCISCO 4 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


8 South Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 3 
22 Marietta Street, N. W., ATLANTA 3 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


When it’s sparkle you want, choose a 
Levelcoat* printing paper! You’ll find 
it a dramatic backdrop for type and 
illustration. You'll see color glow and 
blacks contrast sharply—on a paper 
now brighter than ever before. 





Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Compare Levelcoat grade for grade 
with any other coated paper. See for 
yourself the smooth result of careful 
clay selection, of controlled precision 
coating. You'll agree it pays to give 
your printing the Levelcoat lift! 





Illustrated here is a typical use of Levelcoat*, not an actual bouklet 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for printability 


Press-test Levelcoat —for lustrous fin- 
ish which makes every impression a 
good impression. For uniformity which 
means smooth performance ream on 
ream. For that right combination of 
finer qualities defined as printability. 


Levelcoat* printing papers are made 


- To lo of ——ce in these grades: Trufect}, Kimfectt, 
OK AT Lever” INTING PAPERS : Multifectt and Rotofect}. 
* TRADEMARK ‘ea KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
TT.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. \W—— SS 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 78 of a Series. 


Hot off the press—- 
the N. Y. SUN, 

one of America’s 
best read 
metropolitan dailies 






ThesdS¥2 Sun 


Eowrx S.Parewory 
Garamas Mansons EW YORE Is 


Does your letterhead 


properly impress your public? 











It's highly important that your letterhead represent the quality and 
character of your business. That’s why so many leading organizations 


use Strathmore letterhead papers. 


The New York Sun is a colorful example. This famous newspaper was 
founded in 1833 by Benjamin Day, who revitalized the journalism of 
his time. From its earliest days a vital force, the Sun over a hundred 
years ago sent out its own sloops and special trains...even installed 
a carrier-pigeon service to get news with fast efliciency. 


It’s in character for the Sun to choose Strathmore, for an all around 
letterhead whose appearance instantly tells the reader, “This com- 
munication comes from a reliable, important source!” 


If you're not completely satisfied that your present letterhead does 
such a job for your company, we suggest you ask your printer to 
submit new designs on Strathmore letterhead papers. 


Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, 
Thistlemark Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Bond. 


STRATHMORE 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 





Siralhmore 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 
your customers about the 
letterheads of famous Ameri- 
can companies on Strathmore 
papers. This makes it easier 
for you to sell these papers, 
which you know will produce 


quality results. 


xk * 


This series appears in: 
TIME 

NEWSWEEK 

UNITED STATES NEWS 
BUSINESS WEEK 


ADVERTISING & SELLING 





TIDE 


PRINTERS’ INK 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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OF KODAK PLATES 
FOR YOUR 

MOST CRITICAL 
WORK 


Write today for your copy of ‘‘Kodak 
Plates for the Graphic Arts,’’ a 16- 
page booklet, illustrated in full color. 



































Wide development latitude. Superior dot quality. Excellent dot-etching properties. Holds absolute size. 


raphic Arts Division 


Making a balanced set of color separations 
is a tough job. It requires camera craftsman- 
ship, the etching artist’s skill, and dependable 
photographic materials of superior quality. 

In producing better four-color and black- 
and-white reproductions, the wide variety of 
Kodak plates offers exceptional assistance. 
Dependable uniformity of physical and photo- 
graphic characteristics, selected glass of the right 
optical properties, a wide range of emulsions, 
antihalation backing, exceptional dot-etching 
ability—are a few of the properties of the com- 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 


plete line of Kodak plates for the Graphic Arts. 
These plates provide both cameraman and dot- 
etcher with the basis for standardized production 
under commercial shop conditions. 

A new Kodak Graphic Arts publication, 
“Kodak Plates for the Graphic Arts,” printed in 
full color, giving detailed information about the 
wide variety of Kodak plates is now available. 
Ask your Kodak Graphic Arts dealer for your 
free copy today, or write directly to the Graphic 
Arts Sales Division, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 





EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Kodak 








AMERICA HAS COME A LONG WAY IN THE PAST FIFTY YEARS 





“Pick Me Out A Nice Brown Loaf, Chris!” 


He picked it out—by the touch system! One 
loaf after another he handled, pinched, poked, 
put back. And he did the same for all his good 
customers! 


‘*The bake shop’’ has grown up! How that 
housewife of the 1890’s would envy the house- 
wife of the 1940’s—who has a nice brown loaf 
often delivered right to her door, yet untouched 
by human hands. Protected by paper—bakery 
products reach the tables of America as clean, 
fresh and delicious as when they left the oven! 


During the 50 years of International Paper 
Company’s existence, the paper it has made has 
contributed much to the quality and safety of 
the nation’s diet. Cups for cakes, plates for pies; 
wrappers, liners, containers of all kinds—made 
from International paper—all add up to better 


food, cleaner food and more leisure. No wonder 
the American family today can have its cake 
and eat it too! 

Paper-makers, as always, are looking ahead; 
planning even better paper for the next even bet- 
ter half-century! International Paper Company, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








INTERNAT [ONAL PAPERS 
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SIEBOLD’S INKS 


TOMCKOLC sar 


@ Siebold’s Inks for Kromekote have been tried 


FOR 





and tested for the past six months and have 
been proven satisfactory by many leading 


lithographers. 


® Siebold’s Inks for Kromekote take full advan- 
tage of the high gloss and smooth surface of 
this unusual paper, resulting in beautiful, bril- 


liant reproductions. 


| 


“OVER A HALF CENTURY OF SERVICE” 


J. H. 2 G. B. SIEBOLD, inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRINTING—LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND SUPPLIES 
47 WATTS STREET « NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 
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® For complete satisfaction on your next Krome- 


kote job specify these brilliant Siebold’s Inks. 


"Use Siebold’s Inks for Sparkling Results” 


a, 





Distributors for | 
Electron Lithoplate 
Corporation 


| Electron-o-plale 


























Age will be served 


Age is no barrier to achievement. Grandma 
Moses, well along in her eighties, creates fresh 
and vigorous paintings that bubble with the joy 
of life. Verdi, at eighty, wrote one of his finest 
operas. When he was well past three-score-and- 
ten, Benjamin Franklin set up a printing press at 
Passy while winning France to the cause of 
America’s freedom. 

In the West Virginia plants, many men past 
middle years contribute their experience to the 
production of fine papers. Moreover, their skills 
at papermaking are shared with younger men, 
many of whom are veterans of the recent war. 
That is why West Virginia papers reflect the 
merits of a continuous, seasoned craftsmanship. 
Generations of know-how, plus the advantages 
of modern research, are easily recognized in 
West Virginia papers. The production of these 
fine papers is directed to meet the wide scope 
of uses by the printer, the advertiser, and the 
packaging merchandiser. 

Be sure to keep posted on new ideas in printing 
and the use of fine papers through “West Vir- 
ginia Inspiration for Printers.” Issued bi-monthly, 
this publication is sent to you without cost. Issue 
No. 172 contains page after page of timely 
and sparkling examples of original design. 
Write or phone for your copy. Contact your 
nearest distributor, or any of the company ad- 
dresses here listed. The cover carries the same 
colorful painting which appears on this insert. 


Cover artist 


Grandma Moses (Anna Mary Robertson Moses) was born 
on a farm in Washington County, New York, September 7, 
1860. A primitive artist, she began painting about ten 
years ago the pictures which have since been bought by 
museums and important private collectors. She was dis- 
covered by an art collector who saw her paintings in a 
drug store window near her home in Hoosick Falls, New 
York. Her first one-man show was held in November 1940 
at the St. Etienne Gallery. Grandma Moses’ paintings are 
typical of America and especially of the part of the coun- 
try in which she lives but they are not ‘‘done from nature.” 
She transmutes into pictyres scenes she has experienced, 
landscapes familiar to her and memories of her youth. 


West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company 





230 Park Avenue, New York 17 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
Public Ledger Building, Philadelphia 6 


503 Market Street, San Francisco 










































































Apple Butter Making, by Grandma Moses. From the St. Etienne Gallery, New York 


West Virginia Inspirations for Printers 
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Printers and lithographers tell us that .they 
like to work with Nekoosa Bond. Always lies 
flat. Doesn’t curl or wrinkle. Cuts press stops 
down to a minimum, because it goes through 
so fast and smooth. Offset or letterpress, if 
you have a schedule to meet, count on Nekoosa 
Bond for help on saving time—and turning 
out a mighty fine looking job. 





MADE IN U.S.A. 


WISCONSIN 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY, PORT EDWARDS, 
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FULLY AUTOMATIC 
HIGH INTENSITY 
ARC LAMPS 









“‘“EXTREME STEADINESS of LIGHT VOLUME’ 


and constant color temperature 


-» ESSENTIAL TO PRODUCTION OF HIGH QUALITY WORK... 


ane oy RAFARE FULLY AUTOMATIC ————$——_—-— 
HIGH INTENSITY —————— 
eee ARC LAMPS fF} 


Variation of light intensity in the Grafarc is ata minimum 
as a result of the use of a current-controlled feed motor 


and the almost complete shielding of the arc from drafts. FF = = 


The top graph shows fluctuations in the visible light 
energy during a four minute operation with a conven- 
tional flaming arc lamp. 

The bottom graph shows fluctuations in the visible 
light energy during a four minute operation with the 
Grafarc. 

The Grafarc was especially designed for all photo- 
mechanical reproduction processes. If you are using 
your present lamp as little as 15 hours a week your 
savings during a year dictates that you purchase Grafarc 
lamps NOW! You not only start important savings but 
furthermore immediately begin to reap the benefits of 
better control and the resultant improved standards of 
workmanship... 

The Strong Grafarc assures exceptional steadiness of 
intensity and color balance of light output... 

The optical system is so designed that uniform 
illumination can be provided on any work from 8’’ x 10” 


" STRONG convorstion 


CITY PARK AVE. e TOLEDO 2, OHIO 
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up to billboard size. The Grafarc eliminates the illumina- 
tion variable in the accurate control of densities. 
Exposures can be made by a simple timer. The burning 
away of the carbons is compensated for by means of a 
variable speed carbon feed motor, which maintains a 
constant arc gap length. A meter and dial switch are 
provided as a means of indicating and compensating 
for any changes in line voltage. 

Use this coup 





for conv in obtaining literature 





The Strong Electric Corporation 
57 City Park Ave., Tolede 2, Ohio 


Please send free literature and prices on the new Strong Grafare 
High Intensity Arc Lamp. 


Name ........ aguiciawad aereletciere Diva Mestcesccesecovss Ussneveee 
Street..... Coco grsccvesecccccecsece Co ccccvceccccccescescsoecs cece 
City. @eenee apearese eeee aee see eState Peeeemeneneanaceae eeee 
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FOR U4 WEARS 


Through rain and shine, the high quality of 
Johnson Inks has helped printers pro- 


duce excellent work economically. 


NEW YORK ores 
CHICAGO 
BOSTON 


CLEVELAND 


DETROIT GOOD 


BALTIMORE 


ATLANTA 
DALLAS 


ST. LOUIS | GPS Feu ohn n 


KANSAS CITY 10th and Lombard Streets, 


PITTSBURGH Philadelphia, Pa. 














INKS SINCE 1804 











Introduce 


A BRAND NEW INVENTION 
SCALES COPY TO 


Are you going “SCALE HAPPY’? 


Are you annoyed with mental arithmetic, slide rules, 
discs and other cumbersome methods? 


Here is the answer to your 
proportioning problems... 





@ Finds proportional dimensions of a required reduction or enlargement 
@ Gives accurate crop marks for fitting illustration or copy into a desired layout 
@ Shows percentage of reduction or enlargement 
e@ Groups copy for photographing at same focus 
. @ Locates accurate crop marks for grouping several pieces of copy at the same focus 








Performs these ESSENTIAL FUNCTIONS, 
giving answers in inches, agate lines, picas and percentages: No Errors! 












IT WORKS LIKE MAGIC 


No Measuring! 


Simple, Precise, Infallible No Calculating! 


No Figures to Remember! 


No Waste of Time! 





EMPCO 








. +. @ Sturdily-constructed, precision-built 
ewspco hoportioning. instrument .. . . Actual size 20%" x 1%" 
$25.00 with case Factory guaranteed 


Write for free illustrated folder 
& & & e € & cf & «€ e @ & é & & & e 


MAVURACTURING (0. 


13-15-17 N. Virginia Ave. 


Atlantic City (@%y1c0) New Jersey 
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Aaything you can fue on te, 
a KELLY e/dande well 





Gib \ 


AT LEAST four jobs out of every five in any commercial shop are 
logically Kelly jobs . . . 4-color process, heavy solids, or fine-line work ; 
elaborate booklets or routine office forms; long or short runs or jobs 
with many press changes. An ATF KELLY is the work horse of the 
modern printing plant. Ask your ATF Salesman for samples of actual 


runs, or write to us. 


Jtmenican Jype Founders 
200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth B, New Jersey + Qs 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Ne 
ATF C-KELLY 


handles sheet sizes from 





ATF KELLY No. 1 





handles sheet sizes from nandles sheet sizes from 
8%x11 to 24x35 8x11 to 22x28 7x10 to 17%2x22'2 
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SUCCESS 





AN OUTSTANDING 


from Coast to Coast 


The EXTENSION DELIVERY with the 
proven ‘Ten Points of Superiority’ 
For FULL DETAILS write to 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, Inc. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
379 West Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


The NEW Model *‘‘D”’ 
EXTENSION DELIVERY 





















For Sale < 


We need floor space for new equipment arriving and 
therefore wish to sell the following: 





4 Miller Simplex Presses 


sheet size 19x25. Serial Nos. 4395, 179, 186, 280. 
Perse IST ANR co $16,000.00 


4 Miller High Speed Presses 


Sheet size 14x20. Serial Nos. 171, 176, 177, 178. 
cay LO) |: Le ee ee eee an $9,000.00 


4 Miller Master Speed Presses 


Sheet size 11x17. Serial Nos. 1516, 1517, 1519, 1521 
oD | ea nS $3,200.00 


Prices Quoted F. O. B. Our Floor 


All of these presses in first class con- 

be dition—completely equipped with A.C. 

electrical equipment. Can be seen in 
operation daily at our plant. 





ARONSSON PRINTING CO. 


2001 W. Lafayette Blvd., Detroit 16, Michigan 
Telephone—TAshmoo 5-6545 











The first cost on Roberts 
Typographic Numbering 
Machines is small. The ex- 
tra service they enable you 
to offer plus the extra prof- 
its you can reap from num- 
bered work add up to big 
cash “extras’’. for you! 


ORDER DIRECT 
FROM THIS AD 
Model 27,5 wheel capacity 
$17.50 


Model 28, 6 wheel capacity 
$19.50 


Either forward or 
backward action. 


START MAKING EXTRA MONEY 
ON NUMBERING JOBS—NOW! 





ROBERTS 


FOR NUMBERING 


The life of a Roberts Machine is 
longer, because plunger drives 
actuating pawl swing directly— 
thus eliminating lost motion and 
minimizing wear. 


QUICK DELIVERIES FOR QUICK PROFITS 
Immediate Delivery Now Possible 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


700 Jamaica Avenue 



















Sinclair and Valentine q 
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In Black and Colors (single and 
process) feature: 

*Lightning Fast Drying! 
Non-offsetting! 
Non-drying on press! 


Non-skinning in fountains and con- 
tainers! 


Extremely rub-proof! 
Excellent press stability! 


Saves time and space—just print and 
deliver! 


*On coated stocks without the aid 
of any external drying device. 
(Only slightly slower on uncoated 
stocks) 

Why not order a trial lot today! 








| 


0. 


Main OFFICE AND FACTORY: 611 WEST 125th STREET, NEW YORK 27.6. Y 
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DELhOTE COVER 


SOIL 2.¢ MOISTURE 
RESISTANT 


Call your Delkote Distributor for 
a copy of the new Delkote Sample 
Book. Check Delkote’s superior 
features and see why it is a logical 
choice for lasting cover beauty. 


i rT 
. 























ie 









Tus richly embossed leatherette cover stock is impregnated by special 
process to resist soil and moisture. Delkote is the ideal selection for literature 
which must retain its initial eye appeal and freshness even after hard wear 
and rough treatment. Delkote is extra heavy (14 pts.), exceptionally strong 
and tough. Its attractive crush grain finish, now available in a wider range 
of bright and sparkling colors, lends added glamour to a catalog or printed 
piece ... glamour that lasts through continual heavy usage. 
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PERFORATE AND INSERT FOR CHECK-BOOKS AND DUPLICATING FORMS 
AT HIGH SPEED AND LOW LABOR COST 


Five units in one! Every unit in perfect adjustment for fast, 
smooth production ond hair-line registration in perforating. 
McAdams pneumatic feeder fits cny new or used model of 
rotary perforator. 
The McAdams pneumatic inserter by electronic control can 
be pre-set to insert any number (1 to 500) plain sheets 
between the perforated sheets. 
The entire machine automatically is stopped by an electric 
eye for 3 to 10 seconds to permit the insertion by hand of 
carbon, covers, etc. DETAIL 
1—McAdams Feeder 
JOHN ‘McADAMS res SONS, 2—Rosback Perforator 
Albert Broadmeyer, President 3—McAdams Inserter 
OP eel OM St 11s ERECTOR 4 Elactronic Control 
ESTABLISHED 1842 5—McAdams Automatic 
“SAVES MANY HAND OPERATIONS” Delivery Jogger 


McADAMS | 
PRODUCTS Write for Bulletin 1-205. 


* Pen Ruling Machines 
* Dise Ruling Machines 
* Paging Machines 

© Pile Feeders 

¢ Roll Feeders 

* Ruling Inks 

* Ruling Pens . 
* Bookbinders Tool 
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BROCK and RANKIN 


“Know How” 


SAVES YOU TIME AND TROUBLE 


BROCK and RANKIN have earned recognition 
as bookbinding experts because... 


4409 / 








COPY / ~~ 





], The entire organization is devoted exclusively 
to bookbinding. 


* 
= 








2. Careful consideration is given to the require- 
ments of each jok, with special attention to the 


Keyed for today’s business tempo, AICO Indexes 


purpose for which the finished books are in- can add tremendously to the appearance and efh- 
tended. ciency of your printed jobs. They will soon pay for 
3, Accumulated knowledge and skill are applied themselves by saving customers’ valuable time. 
by seasoned craftsmen. ale - 
We have almost unlimited capacity ... are past 
For your next bookbinding job remember the name masters at working with printers. Let Index Spe- 
BROCK and RANKIN . . . where books and coralogs cialists, with 39 years of indexing experience, help 


are produced with fine appearance, superior quality 


oni nila ovne. you produce smarter, more effective catalogs and 


sales manuals. It will mean added profits without 


BROCK and RANKIN added work. 
FREE INDEX SELECTOR AVAILABLE. SEND TODAY. 


Book and Catalog Binding for More Than Fifty Years NEW YORK SALES OFFICE: 


ibe ds eaiee dee 10 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


cHIEAGO 5, LINO G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 


503 S. JEFFERSON & CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


World’s Leading Manufacturers of Indexes and Index Tabbing 

















MODERN 
CHECK BOOKS 


sk OPEN FLAT 
%& LARGE CAPACITY 
% EASY TO MAKE ees 





Material Cost for binding 300 checks with FLEX-O-COIL WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


2 book. W furnish lete FLEX-O-COIL check 
binding por sa t= $300.00, You can bind ‘ao FLEX-O- COIL Sales Company 


books with it TOO. 845 West Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 15, California 
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REVOLVATOR 


THE 
PRODUCT OF NEARLY A HALF 
CENTURY OF SPECIALIZATION 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS 
New! The Uplifter-A Low Cost, 


KIMBLE | fy womens 


CUSTOM-BUILT MOTORS 





SE 


or warehouse this latest REVOL- 


al For numerous lifting jobs in shop 
i 
| VATOR Elevator saves time, 


labor, money. Capacity of 500 







lb. instantly doubled by simple 





cable change. 











Weight .......... 415 lb. 


Turning radius....41” 


Height of Lift....62” 





KIMBLE ELECTRIC 


Division of Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co, 


2846 MT. PLEASANT STREET 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 


Safe—Durable—Inexpensive 
SEND FOR FOLDER. 


DISTRIBUTED BY: AMERICAN REVOLVATOR Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


8781 Tonnele Ave. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


nol tenet Ret. et mo 
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ONLY LONG YEARS OF CAREFUL STUDY 








7 Many recent tests, by well-known users, have definitely of all manner of sheeting problems, could result in the 
| established the value of Doyle Infrared Sheet Dryers, both final achievement of a machine which offers printers 
for pre-conditioning paper stock ahead of the impression the highest type of accurate sheeting work coupled 
and for quick-setting of ink following impression. with costs designed to produce profits in these hectic 
Illustrated is a typical installation on a Webendorfer Web times. 

paeeesiiieneas ELECTRONIC EYE 


At your request we shall be glad to send you complete ‘ . ° . 
. . a : ” units afford the ultimate in “spot sheeting” and all 


kinds of cut-to-register work. Send for prices on the 
BECK AUTOMATIC ROLL SHEET 


INFRARED CUTTER 
Sheet Dryers Charles Beck Machine Corp. 


412 N. 13TH ST. PHILADELPHIA 8, PENNA. 


technical data on Doyle Super-Power Infrared Sheet Dryers. 
The J. E. Doyle Co., 1220 W. 6th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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103,000,000 PUBLICATIONS 
ARE MAILED MONTHLY BY 


CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES 





Automatically Cut and Attach Addressed 
Labels to Newspapers, Magazines, Pamphlets 
Direct Mail, At High Speed and Low Cost! 


Cheshire Machines have eliminated the 
bottlenecks in mailing rooms of leading 
publishers and printers for many years. 
They cut mailing time ‘way down. Save 
the labor of many hands. Really make 
money for you. New, improved model is 
better than ever. 


LET US SURVEY YOUR MAILING NEEDS—WRITE! 
CHESHIRE MAILING MACHINES, INC. 


1415-25 WEST ALTGELD STREET, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 











KOU v1: SAVING 


EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS 
Mitering Machines * Composing Sticks 
Lead and Rule Cutters 


Slug Clippers 
Type Gauges 


H. B. ROUSE & CO., 2214 N. Wayne Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 





Band Saws 











FOR SHARP IMPRESSIONS 
In Litho-Offset and Printing 
FOR METAL DECORATING 


Gaetjens, Berger & Wirth, Inc. 


215 S$. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


INKS 


Get Varnishes and 
Dryers, too, from 


35 York St., Brooklyn, WN. Y., 


























ROUND a FLAT 
ZG 


Seneca stitching wire for Bookbinding 

and Box Stitching is available in 

galvanized or copper coated finishes 

in all popular sizes . . . round or flat 
on spools and cores. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 








CUT COST ON 
GATHERING 
AND JOGGING 
€ 


UNIVERSAL 
JOGGER 
TILT-A-TYPE 


‘Available Now 
e 


JOGS SHEETS 
5x8 TO 19x24 


Write for prices, etc. 


UNIVERSAL JOGGER CO., INC. 
322 SO. FOURTH STREET © MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO.,._PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ROTARY PRESSES 


For Lithographers, Pri , Newspaper Publishers. All Presses 


for Folding Box Manufacturers. Tell Us Your Requirements 


WALTER SCOTT &CO.,INC., PLAINFIELD,N.J. 





é 











AMSCO CHASES 


ELECTRIC-WELDED * SQUARE AND TRUE ©¢ ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


3131 Forty-Eighth Avenue Long Island City, New York 











Let us send you PADBIND PADDING 
COMPOUND — TRIAL QT.- ONLY $1.50 
Finest cold padding glue made. Always 
flexible. No need to wash brush after each 
use. Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 


—_ 


bm GLUE CO., DEPT.I-15 VANDEWATER ST. NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


BURRAGE GLUE 





For complete service in Printing Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 





WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


Veiiliig 


FOR ADDRESS OF NEAREST BRANCH Write to 621 S. 


15th St., 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Wlachinewy Divisione 


x *K*K 


HARRY W. BRINTNALL COMPANY 

San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
LANCE CO. PRINTERS SUPPLIES, Dallas 
E. C. PALMER & COMPANY LTD. 


Omaha 1, Neb. New Orleans, Dallas, Houston, Miami, Tampa 
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Write today for 
your free copy of 
Los Angeles Type 
and Rule Co.’s new 
specimen price list 
that shows over 
200 different type 
faces—many of 
them exclusive de- 
signs available 
only at L.A. Type. 


PRECISION CAST 


TYPE 








x 








= 








Rivoli, 18 Point 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMN 
OPQRS TUVWXYZ 
1234567890 A er ee 


7) 
grstuvwxyZ $.=: 32 ( )\& 
Cap Font Lower Case Complete Font 
12-pt. No. 828 24A-$4.00 48a-$3.00 $7.00 
14-pt. No. 828 22A- 4.60 42a- 3.35 7.95 
18-pt. No. 828 12A- 4.25 26a- 3.70 7.95 


Three Sizes, $20.00 























All type is cast 
from hard, found- 
ry metal to rigid 
specifications and 
correct alignment. 
Order today from 
the West's largest 
type foundry. 


L-A-TYPE 


AND RULE COMPANY 


225 EAST PICO BLVD. e LOS ANGELES 15 


th of fountain W 
un — saves in 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


CR eae ee ee eee 
23 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 











A New Edition of T bompson’s 
Mechanism of the Linotype 


Revised and INDEXED 














The old reliable—including all the new 
machines, plus an index. Over 500 text 
references to causes, effects and adjust- 
ments, Find the cause and cure quickly. 
No waste time trying to find the trouble 
and the right adjustment. A new chap- 
ter on Definitions of Mechanical Terms 
that will give you confidence to carry 
on expertly and efficiently. Written in 
nontechnical terms—you do not have to 
be a mechanic to follow its directions. 
Keeps your machines, one or 100, in top 
production. A 248 page workman that 
will get the job done quick and right. 
An absolute must for beginners—a 
necessity for the experienced. Semiflex- 
ible fabrikoid cover, fits your pocket, 
$5.00 from 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 








SAVE TIME—REDUCE COSTS 
GET BETTER PRINTING 


WITH He) QUOINS 





Back in our line after several years’ absence the 
new and improved “Hempel Style” malleable iron 
quoins. Notches thruout entire length of center rib 
are an effective guard against slipping when form 
is locked. Also, slightly roughened outside surface 
holds tightly to furniture. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 


MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
Dealers in Principal Cities 


1878—Printers’ Supplies for 70 Years—1948 
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ee AMOST IT'S BRAND NEW... 


IN PRESS ROOM and PLATE ROOM fm and 100% useful | 


| 
LITH-KEM-KO 
OFFSET CHEMICALS 


Everywhere, offset lithographers are get- 
ting to know the value of LITH-KEM- 
KO CHEMICALS in their plate and 
pressrooms. They have come to rely on 
the fine qualities and easy working merits 
of these chemicals. We know you’ll like 
them too. For complete information a 
new catalog of LITH-KEM-KO CHEM- 
ICALS has been prepared. 





FRANKLIN 
FFSET 
OrALOG 





Leading Lithographers everywhere are installing 
the FRANKLIN OFFSET CATALOG. After 
- one month you'll wonder how you ever valued 
your offset orders without its day-by-day help. 


Test this new OFFSET CATALOG right in your 
office. Send today for the 60-day free trial offer. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 
















iil eases es 





LITHO CHEMICAL | = PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
& SUPPLY C0. Incp/raccox P. O. Box 143 Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
a ws 











IP-8 | 














DISPLAY MACHINES..... | 
ROSBACK FOR IMMEDIATE SALE! | |, 


e Hi-Pro Paper Drills, Rotary Round Hole and 


Slot Hole Perforators, Snap-Out Perforators, 


3 Model D 42 ems Intertype Machines—72 channel— | 
electric pot—D.C. motor. Late style Mohr Saw. 37 


extra Split magazines and racks. Get in touch with us 

















Power and Foot-Power Vertical Perforators, ae oie 
Hand Perforators, Power and Foot-Power mm Se — 
Punching Machines, and Gang Stitchers. ae _#, = — 
= _— 
F. P. ROSBACK COMPANY -4 = LINSC LINOTYPE SUPPLY CO. 
Largest Perforator Factory in the World = precision = INCORPORATED 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN ae =P ARTS 337-341 CANAL ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
~—==_ ST CANAL 6-0916, 0917 




















4 Bond, Ledger and Onion Skin Business Papers of 


spIDWIC ARTS CORPORETON OF CHO A ecpeetoeteripueeeanan 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT + 110 OTTAWA ST. + TOLEDO 4, OHIO + GARFIELD 3781 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 





Volume 121 * August, 1948 * Number 5 
Published Monthly by Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation 


HORACE T. HUNTER, President 
ERNEST R. GAULEY, Vice-President and Treasurer 
J. L. FRAZIER, Secretary 


309 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 6, ILL., U.S. A. 


THE INLAND PRINTER furnishes the most reliable and sig- 
nificant information on matters concerning the printing and allied 
industries. Contributions are solicited but should be concisely 
stated and presented in typewritten manuscript. 


Subscription Rates 


For United States: One year, $4.00; two years, $7.00; three 
years, $10.00. Single copy, $0.40; none free. Foreign: One year, 
$10.00; three years, $20.00. ty American: One year, $6.00; two 
years, $10.00; three years, $15.00. Make checks or money orders 
(fer foreign) payable to MACLEAN-HUNTER Publishing Corpora- 
tion. Foreign postage stamps not acceptable. 

For Canada and Newfoundland: One year, ie 50; two years, $8.00; 
three years, $11.50. Single copy, $0.45. 
remittances may be sent in Canadian funds to The Inland Printer, 
Terminal A, P. O. Box 100, Toronto, Canada. 


When subscriptions expire the magazine is discontinued unless 


a renewal is received prior to the publication of the following issue. 
Avoid possible delay by remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscription Agents 


Fidelity Circulation Company of Canada, 210 Dundas Street West, 
Toronto, Canada. 
R. H. Williams, 728 Argyle Ave., Verdun 19, Quebec, Canada 


Maclean- Hunter, Limited, Sun Life of Canada Bidg., Trafalgar 


Square, London, S. W. I., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Circus, 
London, E. C., England. 

Alex, Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

F. T. Wimble & Co., 35-43 Clarence Street, Sydney, Australia. 

John Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

Bureau International, P .0. Box 2218, Havana, Cuba. 

Harry S. Tomita, P. O. Box 1230, Honolulu, Territory Hawaii. 
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HORTON 
VARIABLE SPEED 
CLUTCH PULLEY 











Modernize with a HORTON 
Variable Speed CLUTCH PULLEY 


For use on Printing Presses such as: 


BRANDTJEN & KLUGE ° CHANDLER & PRICE 
COLTS ¢ GOLDING ¢ HARTFORD ¢ KING « LIBERTY 
NATIONAL ¢ PEERLESS ¢ PEARL ¢ PROUTY ¢ UNION 


Horton Manufacturing Company 


3014 University Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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Increase Profits ! 


Cut Costs . 





with a 


RUBBER PLATE MACHINE 


At last printers can make their own 
rubber plates for one-fifth the cost 
of buying electros or rubber plates 
from trade makers! 

DICO is priced so low — only 
$485, f.o.b. Los Angeles — that 
it is practical and profitable for 
nearly any print shop. Make your 
own rubber plates in a few min- 
utes and take advantage of all the 
time-saving, cost-cutting advan- 
tages! Anyone in the shop can 
operate it! DICO makes rubber 
stamps, too! 

HUNDREDS OF SATISFIED USERS! 
Drop us a card and we will send 
you free illustrated booklet about 
DICO. Here’s your chance to 
learn how you can increase your 
profits! 
Distributors or agents wanted— 
We have had h of i 
from all over the United States, 
many of them possibly from your 
own vicinity. 





0. C. HANEY COMPANY 


1206 Maple Avenue Los Angeles 15, California 








THOROUGHLY REBUILT 
BINDERY EQUIPMENT 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


2—No. 3 Smyth Book Sewers. 

2—No. 4 Smyth Book Sewers. 

1—No. 8 Smyth Book Sewer 

1—National Straight-Needle Book Sewer. 

1—Latham Power Punch with punches. 

1—Single Head Brackett Stripper. 

2—Hand Job Backers. 

2—Seybold Round Corner Cutters. 

1—38” Hickok Ruling Machine Feeder. 

1—Smyth Gluer with conveyor and ringer. 

1—Murphy Sealing Machine. 

1—Latham Stitcher 7%’ capacity. 

1—No. 4 Boston Stitcher 12“’ capacity. 

1—3H Morrison Book Stitcher ¥“’ Capacity. 

3—Hand Roller Backers. 

1—4-Head, 4-Station Christensen Gang 
Stitcher, AC motor. 

COMPLETE LINE of REBUILT BOOK and BOX STITCHERS. 


NEW MACHINERY FOR SALE 
Model “A” Champion Book Stitchers, capacity 1/4’’. 
No. 26 Champion Stitcher Heads for Automatic Gang Stitchers. 
Morrison Book Stitchers—34", 112" and 212” capacities. 


JAMES H. JONES COMPANY 
128 North Clinton St. © State 1670 © Chicago 6, Ill. 
We Buy Used Printing and Bookbinding Equipment 
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_—SSSS_=____LLL=———eE———_—— Doar org ream arma ee ny 1 
| , THE INLAND ! 
| LIQUIDATING without reserve | PRINTER'S | 

: THE PRINTING MACHINERY | rn | 
FORMERLY BELONGING TO THE | | Buyer s’ | 

| ELY Chi 1h 5 | 

| BLAKELY PRINTING CO., c icago | | Guide | 
eS  —_—_— : 

i 220 VOLT MOTORS, CUTLER-HAMMER CONTROLS. : 


1 MIEHLE HORIZONTAL H-1376, 2 MIEHLE VERTICALS. | 
1 MIEHLE 5/0 SPECIAL 68” AND 2 MODEL 2/0 43x56. ake uc Ec ack, Gee to Ge. 


Will save time and money in the job shop. 


@ TRICKS OF THE PRINTING TRADE $1.00. 
| How to make money by advertising $1.00. Will 


1 MIEHLE MODEL 46 AUTOMATIC UNIT NO. 18434. 
Hi 


lll | Send cash, check or P.O. W. H. RICHARDS, 
| Box 291, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 





| 
: BOOKS 
Battery of current model MILLER units 


BOOK BINDERS 








i 
1 MILLER SIMPLEX 20x36 NO. 7017. 


2 MILLER MAJOR FOUR TRACK UNITS. | ° - 
1 MILLER TWO COLOR FOUR TRACK PRESS. E N és be A H L 





Hi etc. on all Miller equipment 


Automatic oiling system, totalizer, tachometer, 
BINDERY 


il MONOTYPE COMPOSITION AND SORTS CASTERS. COMPLETE 
| | LAYOUT INCLUDES KEYBOARD, MATS, MOLDS, KEYBANKS, i 


KEYBARS, ETC. Edition Book Bradlee 


i) 2 LINOTYPES, ONE EACH MODELS 8 AND 25. i “Books Bound by Us Are 
Hi | Bound to Satisfy” 


i 3 SEYBOLD CUTTERS—38, 44 AND 64 INCH. | 


i 2 CHRISTENSEN GANG STITCHERS, 4 AND 8 STATIONS. 
Chicago, Illinois 


1056 W. Van Buren Street 
Telephone Monroe 6062 


Hl 
2 DEXTER AUTOMATIC FOLDERS 38x50 AND 52x74. 
2 CLEVELAND AUTOMATIC FOLDERS MODEL B AND M. 























— — 


Hi MISCELLANY: wMASHEK FORM TRUCKS, 2 MILLER UNIVERSAL | 
i SAWS, JOHN THOMSON 14222 COLTS PRESS; VANDERCOOK li} | BRONZING MACHINES 
il 10226 WITH AUTO INKER; LATHAM 3/8TH"” STITCHER; | 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. | MILWAUKEE 
BRONZING MACHINES 


For all presses. Some rebuilt units. 





| | 
| pont C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. 


 TYPE& PRESS of ILLINOIS, Inc. COMPANY 


: 229 W. Mineral St., Milwaukee, Wis. 











hil New and Precision Rebuilt Printing Machinery | 





" 220 S. Jefferson St., Chicago o Phone: Randolph 0647 | 


a 
|| | BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
@ RECEIVE COMMISSION AND LARGER 
PRINTING orders by offering your customers 
our COMMERCIAL MAILING LIST ON LA- 
BELS. Write for free catalog. New Outlet Sur- 
veys, 33 Union Square, New York City. 


A M E R Cc A N @ FOR SALE—In Los Angeles. Small long- 


established Linotype business. Model 8 Lino- 





Write... tor 








type, extra magazines, matrices, metal, saw, 
catalog to help ROLLER S @ | sie ss Wits Geren 
choose your ARE FAMOUS FOR 
Proving EXTRA DURABILITY CALENDARS AND CALENDAR PADS 
Equipment @ WHOLESALE CALENDARS TO PRINT- 
SEE FOR YOURSELF. Stk AGT | cglt gue. Pee CALE OO 








A M E R | Cc A N re —- GROVE AVE., CHICAGO 37, 
R O L L E R e€ CALENDAR PADS—67 Styles and Sizes. 
COMPANY | , Wists tor sttales, Calendar backs tor ad- 


Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York 13, N. Y. 
1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL. _ 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. (Continued on nert page) 


T ANDERCOOK 


PRE PRESS Rauien® 
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CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 





Leading Printers and Publications 
Now Use COLLINS 


CHALK RELIEF OVERLAYS 
FOR ALL HALFTONE MAKEREADY 
Great improvements over slow hand-cut Overlay method. 
Low cost, saves time. Improves quality. Apply on com- 
pany letterhead for free instruction books and prices. 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. CO. 226 Columbia Ave. 








Philadelphia, Pa. 








DISTRIBUTORSHIP WANTED 





DISTRIBUTORSHIP 
APPLICATIONS 
INVITED 


+> 
+ 





Manufacturer of internationally dis- 
tributed American, precision built, 
AUTOMATIC CYLINDER PRESS invites 
applications for franchise from qualified 
printing machinery dealers. 

Certain territories in the United 
States and Canada are open for discus- 
sion and possible assignment. 


Write Box G-1232 c/o The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Illinois, stating territory covered and 
scope of sales and service facilities. Cor- 
respondence will be held in strict con- 
fidence. Our present representatives 
have been informed of this notice. 














ENGRAVED STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 
graved stationery of fine quality. Siegrist 

saa Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City 13, 
oO. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 


@ WE’RE in the market for two 2-color 

presses. Must be either 5-0 or 6-0. Publica- 
tion Dept., Western Newspaper Union, 210 S. 
Desplaines, Chicago 6, Illinois. 





@ WANTED—rebuilt printing machinery, type 
casters or monotype. Communicate offers to: 
Ziauddin Ltd., Campbell St., Karchi 1, India. 





FOLDING EQUIPMENT 





BAUM 
FOLDERS 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE 
VALUES 


* 
RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


615 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 6 








(Continued on neat page) 






















1. TOUGH Ss 
2. SOIL RESISTANT = 
3. WATER REPELLENT | 


4. EYE APPEALING 


or CATALOGS, MANUALS, 
INSTRUCTION BOOKLETS, 
PROPOSAL COVERS, 
PORTFOLIOS 


Kroydon Cover is distributed by leading 
Paper Merchants throughout the country 











TwILTEX 
VOCDTOME 








HARRIS 36x48 S7L OFFSET PRESS 


HIGH PILE DELIVERY. SER. NO. 15,000. A.C. ELEC. EQUIPT. 


27 x 41 MILLER FOUR TRACK, TWO-COLOR PRESS 

62" MIEHLE TWO-COLOR AUTOMATIC UNIT 

56” MIEHLE AUTOMATIC UNIT 

46” No. 3 MIEHLE HAND FED and 22 x 34 MIEHLE HAND FED PRESSES 
29 x 41 #4/4R MIEHLE HAND FED PRESSES 

2—No. 2 KELLY PRESSES 

MILLER SIMPLEX 20 x 26 AUTOMATIC PRESS 

12 x 18 RICE AUTO. UNIT, guaranteed as new, 30% off list. 
SEYBOLD 50” 10Z AUTO. and SEYBOLD 48” AUTO. CLAMP CUTTER 
2 SHERIDAN 3 KNIFE CONTINUOUS BOOK TRIMMERS 
CHRISTENSEN GANG STITCHER and ROSBACK GANG STITCHER 
LATHAM MODEL 1 MONITOR 34” STITCHER 

CLEVELAND AUTOMATIC FOLDERS, MODEL B AND MODEL W 


J. SPERO & COMPANY 








549 W. RANDOLPH STREET ANDOVER 4633 CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
EEE ee eee ie 
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FOR SALE 


e NAME BRANDS e 


56” late Miehle cyl. with Dexter. 
5 eal, also V36. 
also 12x18, 10x15. 
10x15 > C&P Kluge unit, also 12x18. 


’ Kelly, also Model B. 
vo. 1 with extension. 
2 3 Kelly No. 2 with extension. 
Miehle Pony, 22x34, hand. 
x12 - 10x15 - 12x18 - 14% x22 C&P. 
13x: 20 Banthin auto, cylinder. 
tise ? Harris LSB Offset. 
= 44” - 39” C&P auto. cutters. 
38” Oswego auto. cutters. 
- 44” Seybold auto. cutters. 
-341%2"-30%" Diamond power cutters. 
a” ¢ ‘raftsman, power cutter 
30” - 2614” - 23” -1914” lever cutters. 
Challenge drills, hydraulic—foot power. 
Hamiton type—galley—cut cabinets. 
Rosback rotary—foot power —-~- 
Hammond Glider, also C&G Saw 
51x75 Hamilton Imp. Table also Soxeo, ete. 
Challenge Proof Press—all models. 
Monotype Comp. Caster, Keyboard, Mats, a 
complete unit. 
Monotype Type and Rule Caster—Mats 
complete. 


TOMPKINS PRINTING EQUIPMENT CO. 


WA2-4725 
722 South Clark, Chicago, Ill. 











FOR SALE 

This equipment is being offered direct 

from plant where it can be inspected 

running for the next 30 days. 

3—No. 2 Miehle Presses, ‘am 35x50 
with cross automatic feeder 

1—No. 2 Miehle Press, size 35x50 with 
extension pile delivery 

1—No. 2 Kelly Press, serial No. 01224, 
with reloading pile feeder 

1—Miehle Horizontal, serial No. 970, 
with straight line "delivery 

2—14” x 22” Chandler and Price 
er Platen Presses 
2” 18” Chandler c Price Rice 
pa Press 

1—20” x 30”, 22” x 32” Thomson 
Cutter and Creaser 

Attractively priced—all equipment must 

be removed in less than sixty days. For 

Particulars communicate with 


Northern Machine Works 
Marshall & Jefferson Streets 
Philadelphia 22, Pa. (Fremont 7-5100) 








fationery boxes 
3 types for packaging print- 
ing — Set-up and folding 
— Attractive and service. 
able — Wide price range 
Write for list and prices 


Barger Box Co., Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


























STEWART’S EMBOSSING 
BOARD 


Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no heating or melting—Simply 
wet it, attach it to tympan and let press 
run until dry. Sheets 53/4, x 91/, inches. 
$1.25 a dozen postpaid. 


Instruction with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 
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for sale 


Miller Two-Color, 4 track 

Miller Simplex, 20x26 

Style C Kelly, 1714x22 

Style B Kelly Special, 17x22 

12x18 Craftsman Kluge 

10x15 Kluge unit 

Webendorfer “Little Chief”, 14x20 

Webendorfer “Chief” MAC, 
171/px22 

No. 43 Miehle with Swing Back 
feeder and Extension delivery 

No. 43 Babcock Optimus with 
Dexter Pile feeder 

No. 10 Babcock Optimus with Cross 
feeder and Extension Delivery 

Model B Cleveland with Continuous 
feeder 

321,.”, 341/,”, 36)/,” Diamond 

wer cutters 

36”, 44” Sheridan New Model 
cutters 

39” Chandler & Price power cutter 

44” Dexter cutter with auto clamp 

Model 26, 42 pica Linotype 

Mono Giant Caster 

Mono Material Maker 


This represents just a few items of 
our extensive inventory. Complete 
list on request. 


PRESSES 


PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT 


BEN SHULMAN 


500 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 18,N.Y 
BRyant 9-1133 








FOR SALE No. 10 Kidder Print- 


ing, Cutting, Creasing and Scoring press, 
roll feed, automatic cutoff, printing head 
12x26 in one color, 5 34x26 in two colors; 
cutting and creasing head 20x30 inside 
chase, press takes paper roll up to 30” 
wide, illustration and full details on re- 
quest. 
PAYNE & CRAIG CORPORATION 

82 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y., Be 3-1791 














Miehle Verticals—V45—V36 

Model 289 Baum Folder 

Cleveland “O” Folder 

New 44” & 50” Power Paper Cutters 
Kluges—10 x 15—12 x 18 

Kelly “B” Press—Rebuilt 

New 28” Rosback Rotary Perf. 
Miehle Late Type 41” x 54” Offset 
Model “C” Kelly 171/2 x 22 

Bracket Stripper. 


TOM P K i N S Phone - Wire 


Printing Equipment Co. 
1040 W. Grand Blvd., Detroit 8, Mich., TA-5-8003 














FOR SALE 


1—3 Color Kidder 36 x 48 R.W.P. 
Press in good working con- 
FEDER soecesscenseshcecccceresecsepssesemacccnae $4000.00 
1—2 Color Harris 254% x 20 
R.W.P. Press in _ excellent 
working condition...................... $3000.00 


Write Box G- 1229 c/o The Inland Printer 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, IIl. 














@ Two No. 2 Kelly Presses, Serial Nos. 01350 

and 01351, with DC motor. Can be seen 
operating. Available late August or September. 
One Wire Stitching Machine, J. L. Morrison, 
Model No. 2, with DC motor, Serial No. 6892. 
One Wire Stitching Machine, Morrison Perfec- 
tion No. 5A, Serial No. 7698, with D. C. motor. 
Essanay Printing & Stationery Co., Inc. 406- 
420 W. 31st St., New York. 





e@ FOR SALE—One 19 x 25 Model 289 Baum 
Folder and Air Suction Feeder with AC, sin- 

gle phase motors, good operating condition. 

Contact The Pocono Press, Cresco, Penna. 





@ NEW LUDLOW, 40 fonts new mats, will 

sell mats separate. Baum Folder, Model 55, 
15 x 19, pile feeder. Write for complete details. 
LaRue Printing Company, 906 Baltimore, 
Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


@ EQUIPMENT FOR SALE: Miehle Cylinder, 

size No. 2/0, 43 x 56”, hand fed. Serial num- 
ber 9856. Completely equipped, including non- 
offset equipment. Press in daily operation. Will 
be available in November preceding delivery of 
new press. Twin City Printing Co., Champaign, 
Illinois. 





@ BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New mod- 

el National book sewing machines; also re- 
built machines. Write for particulars. Joseph 
a Smyth Co., 720 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
llinois. 





Insist on Megill’s Gauge Pins 
For Use on All Job Presses 


MEGILL’S Spring Tongue ® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 





REMEMBER. Only Megill makes 
“Spring Tongue’ Gauge Pins. $1.80 
doz. with extra Tongue. 


MEGILL’S Original Steel ® 
Patent GAUGE PINS 


— 


Head 12, 15 or 18 pt. high. 75¢ doz. 


THE PIONEER IN 1870 


LeAnn et ne Ne BSED NE, 











e@ FOR SALE: An Extensive Line of new and 


rebuilt printing equipment on easy terms. THE EDWARD ® MEGILL co. 


























Payne & Craig Corp. Write ng = Missouri Central Type 
Foundry, Wichita, Kans. R LYN 17, N. Y. 
82 Beekman St., New York 7, N. Y. 763 ATLANTIC AVE., BROOKLY s 
e@ FOR SALE‘ New Kluge 10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
BE. 3-1791 presses in original crates at bargain prices. 
Box G-1234. ; (Continued on nert page) 
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Classified Buyers’ Guide (continued) 


OFFSET PLATES 


SITUATIONS WANTED (Continued) 





@ LINOTYPE—INTERTYPE KNIVES made 

new again by precision grinding. Mail pair 
side knives and back knife parcel post prepaid 
with check of $4.00. We will renew and mail 
back prepaid same day received. Money back if 
not satisfied. Printer Supply Co., 10 White St., 
New York 13, N. Y. 





HELP WANTED 


@ SUPERINTENDENT —To take complete 

charge of production composing room, press- 
room and bindery. Must understand monotype 
composition in good volume. Plant employs be- 
tween forty and fifty people. Illinois city. 
Knowledge of costs and estimating helpful. 
Excellent opportunity to develop fine position 
for thoroughly experienced man. Write Box 
C-1219, c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois. 





e@ WORKING FOREMAN of Composing Room 

for night shift. A-1 Compositor who has 
also had experience giving O. K. for press can 
fill this position. Fine city in Illinois. Perma- 
nent position to right party. Write G-1231. 


If you’re having plate problems 


— “ASK ALJEN” 


If your offset plates don’t give you what 
you want, let us help you get real printed 
results. Expert graining and regraining as- 
sures you better printing and longer life 
for your plates. For careful and consci- 
entious attention to your plate require- 
ments, “ask ALJEN.” Zine or aluminum— 
any size you need. 


ALJEN ASSOCIATES 


1215-1217 Primrose St., Cincinnati 23, Ohio 














PLANTS FOR SALE 





e@ ADVERTISING PRINTING SALESMEN— 

Large midwest printing and lithographic 
organization with complete graphic arts serv- 
ice in city of 100,000 has openings for one or 
two top notch men experienced in sale of adver- 
tising or commercial printing or both. Must be 
eapable of handling $100,000 to $150,000 annual 
volume. Write for complete details. Replies 
treated confidentially. Our men know about this. 
Box G-1228 c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. 
Jackson Bivd.. Chicago 6, Illinois. 





e INSTRUCTORS—In all phases of the graphic 
arts. Middle West. Jobs will appeal to those 
experienced trade men who want to teach but 
have been discouraged because of low pay, short 
work year or lack of enough college credits. 
Write fully, all letters answered and kept 
strictly confidential. Box G-1224 c/o The Inland 
Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


CAN YOU RAISE 
$100,000.00 CASH! 


If so, you can buy the most mod- 
ernly equipped Letterpress and 
Offset Printing Plant in a rapidly 
growing industrial city of the 
south. Annual volume about 
$200,000.00. 


WRITE BOX G-1230 c/o THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., 
CHICAGO 46, ILL. 














@ ESTIMATOR-SALESMAN. One of the 

Southeast’s leading letterpress plants offers 
a creative, well-paid position for a person with 
cost-estimating and selling experience. A man 
25 to 35 years of age preferred. This modern, 
well-equipped plant offers pleasant working con- 
ditions and steady progress to its employees. 
Give age, education, experience, family, income 
desired, enclose photograph. Write to Darby 
Printing Company, 215 Central Ave., S.W., 
Atlanta, Georgia. 





@ SALES MANAGER—with technical knowl- 

edge of letterpress and offset printing, able 
to make decisions, capable of training, super- 
vising and inspiring sales force, supported by 
direct mail. Man selected will be given full re- 
sponsibility and authority. Must also travel and 
do personal selling. This is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity by progressive Mid-Western concern with 
a national reputation, operating two plants spe- 
cializing in publication, catalogs, direct mail and 
edition binding. Give complete details of experi- 
ence, education, age, height, and anything you 
think will help us consider you. Enclose photo. 
All replies held confidential. Box G-1235. 





@ NIGHT FOREMAN for typographic service 
plant. Top-notch compositor familiar with 
quality ad work on Intertype quadders. Union 
Shop. Write in full to Dayton Typographic Ser- 
vice, 223 South Ludlow St., Dayton 2, Ohio. 





MOTOR CONTROL & EQUIPMENT 


@ CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-West- 

inghouse Motor and control equipment for 
printing machinery. 211 West Wacker Dr., 
Chicago, II]. 





OFFSET PRINTING 


OFFSET PRINTING TO THE TRADE. 

Any form from your image; 1000 $4.95; 
2000 $7.00; 3000 $9.85; 4000 $12.30, ete., (16 Ib. 
No. 2 Sulphite) f.o.b. Dayton, Ohio. Cash in 
advance or C.O.D. orders only. Write for com- 
plete samples and price list. CITY PRINTERS, 
INC., 759 Troy Street, Dayton, Ohio. 





e FOR SALE: PRINTING BUSINESS. On 

Lake Michigan in Southwestern Michigan in 
a community of 30,000, doing a volume of about 
$50,000 per year, under present ownership 35 
years, splendid competitive situation, and excel- 
lent list of customers, this is a good business. 
Building and Equipment at a reasonable price. 
Write Box G-1230 c/o The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 





PLASTIC RULE 





PLASTIC RULE 


25” strips, 18 to 72 pt. and wider. Long Wearing 
— Light Weight — Easy to Cut — Economical. Sold 
by Leading Printers’ Supply Dealers. Baa > by TI-Pi 
Co., 1000 Broadway, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


@ PROOFREADER, very wide experience, 55, 

first to final O.K. Temporary or permanent. 
Night or Day. Write Box 1233 c/o The Inland 
Printer. 





@ EXECUTIVE PRODUCTION MANAGER of 

the Stars and Stripes, tired of Germany, 
available December. Ex-composing room fore- 
man, 35, married. South preferred. Write Box 
G-1226 c/o The Inland Printer, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 





STOCK CUTS 








UP NORTH OR DOWN SOUTH 


STOCK CUTS 


and 


STOCK PHOTOS 


save your time 


Request Booklet PB-5 from Cobb Shinn 
now. It contains forty-eight pages—size 
9 x 12 plastic bound—of art in a 
variety of ideas easy to use and eco- 
nomical. 

PB-5 is FREE. Write now. 


COBB SHINN 


721 Union Street Indianapolis 4, Ind. 


~~ 
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We) 


24 Pt.6A.. 2 30 Pt.6A. . $7.95 


Cast from ouiniadin hard atten metal. 
Instock for immediate delivery. 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 


633 Plymouth Court Chicago 5, Ill. 














@ WANTED—Hard foundry type metal for 
cash or trade. Missouri Central Type 
Foundry, Wichita, Kansas. 





@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE; attractive 
faces; send for circular. Northwest Type 
Foundry, Minneapolis 15, Minn. 





PRINTERS’ APRONS 


eet rames ames 


PRINTERS’ APRONS? 


NO wocedgah hee WITH MIRACLE PLASTIC 
Miracle, BLac ieesen 


kK 
7 PRINTERS APRON gives real 
and yet can be cleaned with ono 
i ~ 


« ate: 
PPD Black Miracle Plastic which i» 
d durable, with 












Wecerrye in upper part with pencil and 


complete jroof and acid. proof 1 F 
designed by a yeiater, me x lon Tasting 
fine ot © z, 26 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


e GENERAL MANAGER~—sales wise, top 

notch administrator, knows all plant and 
office operations. Looking for modest-sized plant 
that wants to grow soundly and profitably and 
needs the right man to head up the program. 
Write Box G-1225 c/o The Inland Printer, 309 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 





e@ THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 
East 45th Street, New York, N. Y. Producers 
of fine type faces. 





TYPEMETER 
ELCO UNIVERSAL TYPEMETER 


A simple, easy-to-use copyfitting system for 
any type, any size, in lines from 3 to 255 
picas. Five dollars a copy postpaid. Book 
Department. 


The Inland Printer * Chicago 6 


For further information write Elco Typo- 
graphic Service, Second & Dueber, S. W., 
Canton 6, Ohio 











WIRE 


@ SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. Over 

eighty-five years of wire drawing experience. 
Supplied in coils or on spools. Sold by leading 
dealers everywhere. 


For Items Not Advertised, Write THE INLAND PRINTER'S “Readers’ Service” 95 
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